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FOR YOUR SPECIFIC 
NEEDS | 


Fisoto—Courtesy Abbott Winding Machine Co., Inc. 


Regardless of the kind of yarn, SONOCO carriers provide perfect 
foundations for uniformly sound packages . . . trouble-free in 
high speed use . . . and economical. For nearly 60 years the 
textile industry has relied on SONOCO to solve their 

carrier problems . . . and these problems have been solved by 
SONOCO with “job-engineered” products. 


For example, sturdy and economical DUROWELD cheese cores 
are the result of SONOCO specialization. This type core 

is essential where repeated use is required. 

Cores produced by the exclusive DUROWELD process are 

held to micrometer tolerances, and are accurately 

balanced to assure perfect performance during winding and 
take-off. They are made in standard sizes for 

Abbott Automatic Winders, Barber-Colman Spoolers and 
Universal Unirail Uptwisters. Special sizes also available. 


SONOCO can design and produce a product to conform to your 
exacting requirements. Let SONOCO experience help you. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Main Office ~ HARTSVILLE, S.C. * MYSTIC, CONN. * AKRON, IND. * LOWELL, MASS. * PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. * LONGVIEW, TEXAS * PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
* LA PUENTE, CAL. * ATLANTA, GA. * GRANBY, QUEBEC * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO * MEXICO, D. F. 
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two new 
pre-tested 
Celaperm colors 


A new subtle Willow Green, C-69 
A vibrant Copper Leaf, C-70 


Designed for use in apparel and home furnish- 
ings fabrics. Like all Celaperm acetate yarns, 
these colors are sealed in. 


Both are certain of market acceptance as exten- 
sive consumer surveys have indicated. 


Both colors are readily available in a range of 
wanted deniers and twists—put up on cones, 
plain or patterned section beams and also in 
bulked multifilament yarns. 


If you have not received samples of these two new 
Celaperm colors, call your Celanese representa- 
tive. Celanese Corporation of America, Textile 
Sales Division, Charlotte, N. C. Cdiaiaiii Cini 


District Sales Offices: 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. « P. O. Box 1414, Charlotte, N. C. 
819 Santee St., Los Angeles, California ¢ Room 10-141 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
200 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 

Export: Amcel Co., Inc. and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


In Canada: Chemcell, Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Co., Ltd., 2035 Guy St., Montreal 


Celaperm...a CC. Pelauese contemporary fiber 
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-caproltan’ 
staple 


The easy-to-dye nylon for carpets 


These photomicrographs show the way dyes penetrate our new Caprolan carpet 
staple. Direct, pre-metalized acid and pre-metalized neutral dyestuffs were used. 
In each case, Caprolan and nylon 6,6 were dyed together. Note how well the dyes 
penetrated the Caprolan instead of being merely deposited on the surface. 

Caprolan’s excellent affinity for almost every class of dyestuffs means easy, 
economical dyeing, as well as lasting beauty in finished fabrics. 


Our new 15-denier carpet staple has been engi- 
neered to meet an important textile need. 
Caprolan staple offers all the best properties of 
carpet nylon, plus some extra performance val- 
ues of its own. 

Crimp level, luster and heat-setting properties 
have been given special attention. Add these to 
Caprolan’s distinctive advantages of lasting 
whiteness, affinity for virtually every class of 


dyestuffs, ready acceptance of color completely 
through the fiber, excellent resilience and unsur- 
passed abrasion resistance. 

Caprolan 15-denier staple is available in lengths 
that are best for you. 

Our end-use development, technical service 
and fiber application laboratory staffs are pre- 
pared to help you adapt Caprolan to your 
current lines. 


Allied 


hemical 


Fiber Sales and Service 


National Aniline Division 


261 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, N. Y. 


*Registered Trade Mark for Allied Chemical’s Polyamide Fiber. 
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Allied Changing Name 

Stockholders of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., un- 
der which title the firm has operated since 1920, were 
scheduled to vote on changing the company’s name 
to Allied Chemical Corp. Glen B. Miller, president, 
said the proposed new name will more clearly reflect 
the nature of the firm’s operations in the chemical in- 
dustry and will not single out a particular division or 
field of activity. If approved by the stockholders the 
new name is effective May 1. 

Allied has six operating divisions employing about 
30,000 employes and producing some 3,000 products 
at more than 120 plants, plus laboratories, mines and 
quarries. The company developed caprolactam for use 
in its own nylon fiber, Caprolan. 


Textile Industry Aid 

A program for revitalizing the U.S. textile indus- 
try, including a Federally-administered revolving 
loan fund to assist hard-pressed mills finance ur- 
gently needed modernization, has been proposed to 
Government Officials by Robert E. Pomeranz, presi- 
dent of Roberts Co. Mr. Pomeranz also recommended 
a 10-year tax depreciation schedule for new textile 
capital equipment and mill modernization. 


Cotton’s Markets Hit 

Cotton’s markets are being seriously threatened by 
synthetic fibers, George S. Buck, assistant to the exec- 
utive vice president (on technical research), National 
Cotton Council, warned at the recent Mid-South Gin 
Supply Exhibit at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Buck pointed 
out that the number of man-made fibers has increased 
in the past decade with more to reach the market 
soon. At the same time, their quality has improved. 


He declared synthetic fiber producers plan to take 
over cotton’s markets one by one, using special fibers 
or man-made fibers blended with cotton to do the 
trick. Mills, he said, are under heavy pressure to sub- 
stitute man-made fibers for cotton; consequently, 
they have been looking more critically at cotton per- 
formances in spinning and weaving. Mr. Buck stressed 
that if cotton, for any reason, doesn’t perform as well 
as expected, the mill is in trouble as costs rise rapidly. 


Love Backs New Trade Bill 

Spencer Love, board chairman and president of 
Burlington Industries, Inc., has announced his strong 
support of a new Reciprocal Trade bill (HR-11250), 
recently introduced in the House by Rep. W. J. Bryan 
Dorn of South Carolina. Mr. Love declared the bill 
represents a wholly new approach to a foreign trade 
program. The measure would authorize increasing 
import tariff rates now in existence as well as the 
imposition of quotas. Mr. Love pointed out that 
“every yard of imported textiles displaces a yard of 
American production and thus directly affects the 
number of unemployed” in this country. 


Make Cotton Aid Offer 

The American rayon staple industry will supply the 
cotton textile trade sufficient staple to assure an un- 
interrupted supply of quality fabrics, it was made 
known by Gerald S. Tompkins, president of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. Mr. Tompkins said that the rayon 
industry can help Congress solve the problems of the 
domestic cotton industry and at no public expense. 
This proposed solution, the Viscose executive said, 
would boost rather than further burden the national 
economy. 


The word for rayon 


HARTFOR 


the symbol of dependability 


Count on Hartford for a wide range of the finest rayon 
fiber staple. Count on Hartford for on-time service ...a 


thoroughly dependable source of supply. 


e Solution-dyed heavy denier crimped rayon staple KOLORBONT 


e@ White heavy denier crimped rayon staple . . 


. . VISCALON 66T 


e White heavy denier “smooth” rayon staple .. . VISCALON 44 


e@ White fine denier regular rayon staple 


VISCALON 22 


TAvailable in both 3” and 6” lengths 


HARTFORD RAYON COMPANY 
136 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Southern Sales Office 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The country’s leading producer of solution-dyed rayon staple 
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New word in rz Zetran? 


ZOEY -ran 


(ZOETE an) ,n.1. 


Entirely new acrylic alloy 
fiber made exclusively by 


‘The Dow Chemical Company. 
Created to fill the market 


need for a practical luxury 
fiber. Syn. See FASHION 


and FUNCTION. 


Fabrics now being created by 
selected mills (for apparel only). 
For further information write 
The Dow Chemical Company, 
Williamsburg, Va. You can depend on 





Japan’s U.S. Cotton Use 


Over half of the 2,620,856 bales of raw cotton used 
by Japanese textile mills in 1957 were imported from 
the U.S., the Japan-U.S. Textile Information Service 
reported. The 1,440,445 bales of American cotton used 
last year represented 55% of total raw cotton im- 
ports. Though the total Japanese consumption of raw 
cotton from all countries was only 163,799 bales 
more than in 1956, the importation of American cot- 
ton increased by 526,942 bales, the information ser- 
vice stated. 

The service also said that since about 60% of Jap- 
anese cotton textiles manufactured in 1957 were used 
within Japan, it means that about 864,000 bales of 
American cotton were used in Japan and about 576,- 
000 bales of American cotton were used in Japanese 
textiles exported throughout the world. 


Du Pont Dacron Plant 


Du Pont has announced it will build a multi-million 
dollar plant for Dacron polyester fiber on a site ad- 
joining its rayon manufacturing unit at Old Hickory, 
Tenn. The new unit will be designed for an ultimate 
production of 56,000,000 pounds annually of Dacron 
staple and filament products, with initial staple out- 
put scheduled for mid-1959. 

Du Pont said it will continue operating its Old 
Hickory rayon plant. This is the third time within a 
relatively short period that Du Pont has announced 
plans for a new fiber plant at an existing fiber-pro- 
ducing location. A new nylon plant was completed 
this year at the site of its Richmond, Va., rayon plant, 
while a new plant for producing Orlon acrylic staple 
will be constructed later this year at Waynesboro, 
Va., where the company also produces acetate yarn. 


iia ee Ee 


Stretch Yarn Patents 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I., has been 
granted three Canadian patents—Nos. 552,103, 552,- 
104 and 552,105—covering the process and apparatus 
for manufacturing stretch yarn by the continuous or 
false-twist method. The patents, issued on applica- 
tions filed by Warren A. Seem and Nicholas J. Stod- 
dard and assigned to Universal, correspond to U. S. 
patents issued several months ago. 

The claims allowed in the patents cover broadly 
the stretch yarn apparatus manufactured by Uni- 
versal and also the manufacturing process licensed by 
the company. Universal’s Model 511 Attachment to its 
Ring Twister, for the production of “SAABA” bulk 
yarn, also is covered in the patents. 

Universal also reports it has received repeat orders 
for Unifil loom winders from all three mills in the 
Dover group at Shelby, N. C. Twenty-one mills now 
use Unifil. 


Vat Color Exploitation 


A nationally coordinated advertising, promotional 
and education program, aimed at pointing up the 
practical benefits and economics of true vat colors in 
apparel and home furnishing fabrics, has been 
launched by The Vat Dye Institute, Inc. The 1958 
drive, costing over a quarter of a million dollars, is 
designed to reach every level of the textile industry, 
from mill executives, finishers and cutters to retail 
stores and consumers. 

The Instiute is a non-profit organization of vat dye 
manufacturers in this country. Its purpose is to in- 
crease and expand the use of such colors in the textile 
industry. 


WITHSTANDS HI-SPEED PRESSURE 
OF SYNTHETIC YARNS 
HEANIUM Q240-2 Guides for 


Ring Twisters are ideal for 
processing not only glass yarn, 
but rayon, spun rayon, nylon, 
wool, cotton and combination 
yarns—HEANIUM Guides are 
designed to eliminate produc- 
tion problems encountered by 
manufacturers in synthetic tex- 
tile fields. 

MOH’‘s hardness 








DARD SIZES AVAILABLE 


S THE BEST 
GUIDE TO 
LOW COSTS. 


Test samples of HEANIUM stock Guides 
will be furnished without charge. 


ADDRESS SAMPLE REQUEST TO DEPT. 9 


HEANY INDUSTRIAL CERAMIC CORP. 
NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 
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ALL NEW—ALL BALL BEARING ROBERTS M-1 SPINNING FRAME 


The benefits of BIG PACKAGE SPINNING are available 
AT *32 TO *40 PER SPINDLE INSTALLED 


in your mill, depending on gauge and frame lengths. These 
frames produce better yarns at higher front roll speeds and 
put more ounces of yarn on the bobbin. 


More than 250 Roberts Yeo} - 1-0 - & a rege) a -7:4. > ae 


narrow frames have been 

. . ‘ : SANF ; TH AROLINA 
installed in mills during the et ed ie ed 
past eighteen months. 
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No. 6 in @ series—how your 
Du Pont salesman is backed by 
many sales-building activities 
including Fiber Research, 
Technical Service, Fabric Devel- 
opment and Merchandising. 


Du Pont sells ideas 


This is Du Pont’s exhibit at the recent NARCF Convention in Chicago. 
On the right is Willard Cole, President of Henry C. Lytton Co., one 
of Chicago’s leading apparel stores. He is discussing Lytton’s plans for 
wash and wear with two Du Pont merchandising men . . . Don Holmes 
(left), Merchandising Manager for men’s wear, and Joe Davidson, Mer- 
chandising Specialist in men’s furnishings. 

Du Pont merchandising representatives are in constant touch with all 
levels of the textile industry. At trade activities such as the NARCF 
Convention they promote new ideas that stem from Du Pont’s modern- 
living fibers. Ideas like regular and automatic wash and wear. Ideas that 
help build new and larger markets for fabrics made with Du Pont fibers. 


rROmM RAW FIBERS TO RETAIL SALES... 
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Natural for 


WASH AND WEAR 
WARDROBES 
Lightweight Comfort 
ond Lasting Meatness 

PLUS 
The Convenience of Machin 
Washability and Machine Dryability 


ORLON DACRON NYLON 


as well as fibers 


When skilled merchandising men like Don Holmes and Joe Davidson 
return to Du Pont, they bring back market reactions. They report facts. 
Attitudes. Results. Predictions. All of which aids in making your Du Pont 
salesman the best informed in the industry . . . helps you and Du Pont 
anticipate new demands, plan broader markets. 

Du Pont believes it can increase the market for its fibers and thus 
benefit its customers by providing useful assistance to all levels of the 
textile industry. It’s through your Du Pont salesman that you, as a cus- 
tomer, have access to a range of technical and merchandising information 
unique in the textile industry . . . access to the latest in ideas as well as 
fibers and fiber technology. 


Product and Process 
Notes from Du Pont 


Du Pont’s No. 7 Thick and Thin rayons, 
formerly produced only in deniers from 
100 through 450, are now available in 
heavier deniers to permit broader ap- 
plication in home-furnishings end uses. 
These yarns, for example, in 900, 1800, 
and 2700 deniers, will impart completely 
new styling effects to drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics. 

Fiber stress-strain properties—a new 36- 
page Technical Information Bulletin 
(X-82) provides data on the stress-strain 
properties of eight fibers (acetate, 
“‘Dacron’’* polyester fiber, ‘‘Orlon’’** 
acrylic fiber, nylon, rayon, cotton, silk and 
wool), under a variety of hot-dry and hot- 
wet conditions. This research is from the 
third phase of a broad fiber characteriza- 
tion program sponsored by Du Pont at 
North Carolina State College. The bulletin 
also describes how a knowledge of fiber 
properties can be useful to the mill man 
and design engineer. 

Du Pont announces commercial avail- 
ability of six new nylon hosiery yarns in 
response to the industry’s intensified 
efforts to bring new styling and greater 
variety to women’s hosiery. The new 
yarn counts are as follows: 


17 denier: 2 filament 14 denier: 2 filament 
21 denier: 3 filament 15 denier: 3 filament 
28 denier: 4 filament 20 denier: 2 filament 


The addition of these yarns makes it 
possible for the hosiery manufacturer to 
increase his range and styling from the 
sheerest to full service weights. 


Nylon on draw-wound tubes improves 
processing— The use of draw-wound tubes 
in place of bobbins will improve process- 
ing for reverse twist to obtain S and Z 
plied yarns. These tubes are now avail- 
able in all deniers. 

Technical information bulletins contain 
detailed, practicalinformationon Du Pont 
product and process developments. They 
cover fiber properties, mill processing 
dyeing, finishing and fabrication. Refer 
to your copies frequently; they can save 
you time and money. To be sure you 
have all the bulletins you need—check 
with your Du Pont salesman or tech- 
nical-service representative. 


** 


Enjoy the ‘Du Pont Show of the Month” —on CBS-TV 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«-»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT BUILOS PROFITS FOR YOU 
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Why not stop those fabric 
“seconds” in the first place? 


l. “seconds” are taking your profits hand over fist—let’s 
talk for a minute. 

Maybe the root of your problem is the rayon yarn 
you're using! 

You know, rayon that’s processed the regular way 
gets handled. Actually, it gets picked up, put down, 
handled many, many times before it reaches your looms. 

That means many chances that filaments will be bro- 
ken, multiple knots made necessary, slubs formed. That 
means you might get yarn with such lack of uniformity 
that it shows up in wildly uneven dyeing...and shows 
up in the red on your ledger sheets. 


Now, consider I.R.C.’s Continuous Process Rayon. Its 
name says it! Its process is continuous. Nobody inter- 
rupts its inch-by-inch flow from spin-bath to final 
wind-up. Everybody keeps hands off it. And the rayon 
yarn that results is as flawless and uniform as can pos- 
sibly be made! 

Yet it costs no more than you're paying right now! 

Only one rayon-producing plant in the whole U.S.A. 
makes rayon yarn this way. That’s I.R.C.’s far-famed 
Painesville, Ohio plant. We'd like to give you a guided 
tour, any time you say. Meanwhile, can’t we lend a hand 
with your plant problems now ? 
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...we really can give you 
a hand! 





IRC 


Industrial Rayon Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Producers of Continuous Process Rayon Yarns 
and Tyron* Cord for Tires 
Sales Office: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36,N.Y. ON BEAMS 








I.R.C. CONTINUOUS PROCESS RAYON COSTS NO MORE...SAVES YOU PLENTY 
BECAUSE IT’S PERFECT INCH BY INCH ...UNIFORM MILE AFTER MILE! 
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A HIGH PRODUCTION MACHINE 


THAT BELONGS IN YOUR MILL 


SACO-LOWELL’S 
VERSAMATIC 


DRAWING FRAME 


KEEPS YOU AHEAD OF COMPETITION BY LOWERING OPERATING 
COSTS, INCREASING PRODUCTION, IMPROVING QUALITY. 


- VERSAMATIC 
GIVES HIGHEST 
PRODUCTION OF 
QUALITY SLIVER BY 
EVERY STANDARD ~ 


*ePER DELIVERY 
ePER MAN HOUR 
e PER HORSEPOWER 


© PER SQUARE FOOT 
\ OF FLOOR SPACE 


Invest a few moments time today to obtain all the facts from your 
SACO-LOWELL Sales Office — it's an investment that can result 
in a sounder, more profitable tomorrow for your mill. 
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The WHEEL of FORTUNE 


Now Available in CUPION! and STRATA | 


Spin the wheel...and wherever it stops is a winning number: the fastest 
textile color known to science! 

Cupracolor solution-dyed shades now add a new, powerful sales feature 
to Cupioni, the sensational rayon yarn with the shantung look, and Strata, 
an unusual thick-and-thin with a high-fashion texture. 

Back Cupioni and Strata Cupracolor with the strongest color guarantees 

..and rest assured they’ll never let you down. They are available in deniers 
suitable for a wide range of fabrics... from the lightest of women’s dress and ARISTOCRAT®OF RAYON YARN 
sportswear textures to full-bodied, bulky decorative fabrics for draperies, 
bedspreads, and upholstery. 
Play this “wheel of fortune” for a sure winner...call LExington 2-3520! 


TReg. App. for 


AMERICAN BEMBERG + Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. + Plant: Elizabethton, Tennessee. 
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FOR PRODUCING SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
SPINNERETTES . . . for synthetic fibers . . . unique in 


industrial production. Delicate, precision units that are the 
foundation of an entire manufacturing process. Made of 
purest metals, under strictest scientific control. 


Baker Platinum Division, 113 Astor Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


BAKER 
| PLATINUM 


DIVISION’ 
FOR LABORATORIES 


LABORATORY WARE... . a wide variety of forms and sizes 
for chemical and physical purposes, made of platinum or any 


desired alloy. Line includes crucibles, reshapers, triangles, 





dishes, electrodes, anodes and cathodes. 
Baker Platinum Division, 113 Astor Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


FOR INDICATION OF O, OR H, 
MINOXO® INDICATOR . . . measures traces of molecular 


oxygen in other gases—from 1 to 10 parts per million, 
and from 1 to 100 PPM. High sensitivity and rapid speed of 
response enable it to be used for laboratory investigation and 


production quality control. 


Chemical Division, 113 Astor Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


FOR PRODUCING NITROGEN 
NITRONEAL® GAS GENERATOR . .. with a controllable 


hydrogen content—produces oxygen-free gas consisting of 
nitrogen, hydrogen and water vapor. Hydrogen content can be 
varied and maintained as desired between 0.5% and 25%. 
Chemical Division, 113 Astor Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


(ENGELHARD INOUSTRIES. /NC. ) 


x 


113 ASTOR STREET 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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See Some of Man 
Results You Get 


from the 
Model 10 Ring Twister 


& 
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| Only the Model 10 can use the No. 511 Saaba* attachment, to process 
uniform, top quality Saaba, the last word in textured yarn. 


Worsted, spun synthetic and metallic yarns can be plied from cones, 
and taken up on large packages. 


Model 10 can take up yarn on cones, also produce straight wind, 


Glass yarn can be twisted from pirns to double-taper packages, and 
taper-top, and double tapered packages (filling or warp wind). 


be used for filling and warping without rewinding. 


Member American 
Textile Machinery 
Association 
For more information on how the versatile, low-maintenance, 
Leesona Model 10 Ring Twister can improve your twisting produc- 


tion, write for Bulletin 10-A. 





UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY, P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. I. 
Sales Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Atlanta, Los Angeles; Montreal, 
Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland. 


*SAABA is a trademark of Universal Winding Company 
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ALL YOURS WITH ENKA RAYON STAPLE 


Enka’s most modern plant and equipment offers you precision-produced staple for plus performance. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF JETSPUN® SOLUTION-DYED RAYON + SKYLOFT LOFTED FILAMENT RAYON FILAMENT AN 
530 Fifth Ave., New York 36,N.Y. + 871 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenr 
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Position means nothing 
in the life of a ball bearing]! 


are built 


Upside down... right side up .. . sideways! Electric 
motors made with New Departure ball bearings 
keep their performance promises in any position. 


Such versatility is welcomed by manufacturers of 
textile equipment and machinery, too . . . because it 
means infinite freedom of design. Accessibility for 
service need not be the ruling factor in motor loca- 
tion. For motors made with New Departure ball bear- 


ings ... like the bearings themselves .. . 
to be forgotten for long periods of service without 
need for relubrication. Best of all, you'll find there’s 


no adjustment necessary because of wear. 


If you’re looking for ways to simplify product design 
while you improve product performance, write or call 
for details on New Departure ball bearings. New 
Departure Div., General Motors Corp., pristol, Conn. 


1908-1958 


EPARTURE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL/MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN. 


NOTHING ROLLS L/KE A BALL 
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Hartofix C. P. stops water bleeding / 


If you would like to be absolutely sure that your fabrics will never be the 
cause of these little domestic tragedies, always specify selected direct dyeings 
aftertreated with HARTOFIX C.P. 


HARTOFIX C.P. stops water bleeding, prevents perspiration staining, and 
improves wash resistance of direct dyeings or prints on cellulosic fibers . . . especially 
tailored for application with resin finishes. And by eliminating the need of 
expensive fast dyes, HARTOFIX C.P. actually saves you money! 


Complete information on all Hart products will be gladly furnished on request. 








the Hart Products Corporation 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Works and Laboratories, Jersey City, N. J. 
Hart Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
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BETTER YARNS AT HIGHER SPEEDS 
with HERR Conical Rings and Flyers! 


a 
For 6 oz. Wool and Dacron Blends pee _ 
- 546” Face Conical Ring. The most 
popular ring to produce light count 
yarns at high spindle speeds. oe 
Four-arm shore brass or 


aluminum base with balance 
bail wire 
Extra-ight-weight bobrail 


or Medium Counts 
3@” Face Conical Ring 
for worsted,orlon, nylon, \ 
dacron and blended \ 
yarns of all types. 
Two-arm, light, long 
aluminum base 


For Medium to Heavy Yarns 


436,” Face large diameter Conical Ring. An excellent ring 
for spinning and twisting wool, synthetic and fiberglass 
yarns for carpeting, tire cord, woolens and novelty weaves. 


Special Pollywog flyer 

for ure cord and heavy 

yaros 
Four-arm long brass or 
aluminum base 


Special Flyers for Helanca and Stretch Nylon Yarns 


Better yarns at higher speeds are the rule 
with Herr Conical Rings and Herr Flyers. 
Clean, smooth yarns, heavier doffs, less 
yarn breakage, fewer knots. Designs of 
flyers and travelers have been worked out 


for handling synthetics and blends. 


nean OF Your problems will have the immediate 
TRAVELER EQUALIZES 


YARN TENSION TO = attention of the Herr technical staff. 


REDUCE BREAKAGE 
Write or phone today. 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


308 FRANKLIN STREET, BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING WORSTED, WOOLEN, RAYON, NYLON, ORLON, FIBERGLASS AND BLENDED YARNS OF ALL TYPES 
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COURTAULDS’ SUPER-COLOR-FAST COLORAY FIBER IS IN THE NEW COURTAULDS’ SUPER-COLOR-FAST COLORAY FIBER IS IN THE NEW COURTAULDS’ SUPER-COLOR-FAST COLORAY FIBER IS IN THE NEW 


Fairlane, Custom Door, Pacer 4-Door, 
Monterey Ranch Wagon Hard Top 


Why is Coloray so good for upholstery? Because it assures topnotch colorfastness, 
absolute color uniformity and brilliant color effects unlimited. A unique 
product of Courtaulds’ solution-dyeing method, that cages color deep inside the fiber, 
Coloray is a truly wonderful fiber. And auto makers are using it—in more and 
more models each year. No wonder Coloray is riding high in ’58 cars! 


In home furnishings and apparel too! 


COURTAULDS 


COLORAMY 


Solution-dyed rayon fiber with Captive Color... “Can't Escape |” 


COURTAULDS (ALABAMA) INC. 
first name in man-made fibers, first name in solution-dyeing 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20 - Greensboro, N.C. + Le Moyne Plant, Mobile, Ala. 
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... no other finish 
offers such 
dramatic proof! 


FABULIZED 


eyedropper test 
sells customers on sight 


You don’t tell customers Fabulized 
makes nylon and other synthetics as absorbent as 
natural fibers — you show them! 


All you need is an ordinary eyedropper and 
fabric samples. Flick a few drops of water 
on the Fabulized fabric and presto, they’re 
absorbed instantly (in 15 seconds, average). 
Water-drops on the non-Fabulized fabric 
are still there minutes later. 


At the trade or consumer level this simple 
test demonstrates the superiority of 
your Fabulized fabrics over ordinary 
synthetics. Here is dramatic 
proof that Fabulized synthetics 
are absorbent, silky, comfortable to wear. 


Fabulized is applicable to more than 60 different 
types of apparel and domestics, including: 


hosiery sweaters rainwear snowsuits 
underwear sportswear (linings) (linings) 
lingerie uniforms drier sheets 
sleepwear gloves ; blankets 
shirts corsets & bras skirts bedspreads 
‘ blouses coats, suits trousers tablecloths 
% 
i 
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_. @ The New Household Word for Synthetic Fabric Comfort 
Write, wire or phone FABULIZED, INC. 518 S. Delaware Ave., Phila. 47, Pa. * Phone: WAlnut 5-2149 
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let this 


silent salesman 


work 


for you... | 


Yours, for the ask 


IRC’s 16-page consumer booklet on 
NYLON CARPETING contains facts, 
hgures and much of the photo-test mate- 
rial that has so impressed the trade. It 
was designed for your customers and 
shows photos that prove nylon’s out- 
standing performance characteristics— 
extraordinary in comparison with other 
carpet fibers. 

This valuable little book tells the 


NYLON CARPET story 1n a way you 
and your salesmen rarely get the chance 
to. It’s non-commercial—obyjective and 
truly informative for your thousands of 
potential nylon carpeting customers. 

It gives your customers advice on ny= 
lon carpet care and cleaning. It’s a book 
that helps you sell nylon carpeting! Send 
forasmany copies as youreasonably think 
you'll need. They’re yours, for the asking! 


@OO@ |[-\ke 


NYLON FIBER DIVISION, LR.C., INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION, th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NYLON FIBER DIVISION, I.R.C. 
Industrial Rayon Corporation 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me copies of your Nylon 


Ca ine consumer booklet 
arpeting consumer booklet. 


Name 





Position 





Store Name 





Address 
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WANTED 


finish since synthetics began! 


ASTON ANTI-STATIC FINISH— FOR ALL SYNTHETICS 


WANTED BY THE CONSUMER—FOR COMFORT 

Think of offering slips that never cling or ride up from static! Dresses and 
sleepwear that never become hot or clammy ... that throw off moisture and 
heat to comfortize for all-season wear ... ‘“‘Men’s’’ suitings that never attract 
lint, dust, or dirt. 


WANTED BY THE MANUFACTURER—FOR PRODUCTION 
EFFICIENCY 

ASTON provides static free, smooth production . . . prevents lint attraction 
from one fabric to another . . . is easy to apply. 


WANTED BY THE GARMENT MAKER—FOR BETTER CUTTING 


Astonized fabrics cut smoothly . . . will not creep. 


WANTED BY NURSES, DOCTORS, OTHERS—FOR SAFETY 
Astonized fabrics are static-free . . . will not cause sparking where inflam- 
mable or explosive material is present. 


WANTED BY CONVERTERS AND BUYERS—FOR GREATER SALES! 
Astonized fabrics sell faster .. . open an entirely new sales world for all con- 
cerned with fabric and finished garment sales. And talk about promotability ... 
“ASTONIZED” is your “Buy Word” of the industry. Aston’s acceptance is 
already attested to by the many well-known companies that have been 
licensed for its use. 


WANTED BY ALL INDUSTRY—FOR SAFETY AND COMFORT 

Many applications exist for Aston in general industry wherever static elec- 
tricity is a problem: in the manufacture of phonograph records, for Acrilan 
auto fender covers, for printing press rollers, to mention a few. If you have 
a particular static problem, tell us about it—chances are our anti-static 
chemists can help you. 








ASTONIZED 


FABRICS 








Ask the Man From Onya O 
CreHeAeRPAI COCOA LS (a) 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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NOW! — 
Southern 


DURAMOLD 
Shuttles 


For Multiple-Box Looms eniacn 
Last 3 to 4 Times As Long As Wood 


Rugged DURAMOLD shuttles, the most versatile and durable molded plastic shuttles on 
the market, have a phenomenal performance record in numerous large scale applications. 
NOW THEY ARE AVAILABLE FOR C. & K. MULTIPLE-BOX LOOMS. 


Most important advantages of DURAMOLD shuttles in multiple-box weaving are: 


The weight of all DURAMOLD shuttles of given specifications is always exactly the same. 


The additional weight of DURAMOLD shuttles is particularly beneficial in these heavier, 
wider looms. 


The shuttle width can be closely matched and held. 


DURAMOLD shuttles are completely unaffected by atmospheric conditions —humidity 
will not cause any size changes, swelling or contracting. 

Molded from remarkably strong, grainless Westinghouse Micarta, there is no splitting 
or splintering, and premature failures are practically eliminated. 


Only Southern’s exclusive molding and manufacturing methods permit greater versatility 
of construction to meet your EXACT requirements, such as tip location, eye location, 
chamber length, shuttle width, etc. 


REDUCE YOUR SHUTTLE COSTS NOW BY USING SOUTHERN DURAMOLD SHUTTLES 
Ask your Steel Heddle Sales Engineer for complete details. 


S—_§ maUAlITE™S sae apa 
{s < 
WIG Sichcdco Asis? 


TEMPERED COoOnrrok STEHIDE 





SOUTHERN suyrr) 
Other Plants and Offices: Granby, Quebec, Canada + GREENVitie $c 
Lawrence, Mass. « Greensboro, N.C. « Atlanta, Ga. « Textile = . 
Supply Co., Dallas, Texas + Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. ern 
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Your Future in Textiles... 
and the TURBO STAPLER 


The impressive success of Turbo High-Bulk Yarns has made the Turbo Stapler 
thore in pro 


a must in determining the possibilities of all man-made fibers 
duction and those still in the laboratory. That’s why you'll find Turbo Staplers 
jing synthetic fiber producers. 


as important research tools with leac 
When desired, the Turbo Stapler can alter tow’s characteristics in every respect 
except chemical composition. If you're working, or dreaming with synthetics, 
Turbo’s extensive facilities are available to help you in experimental work on new 
. new fiber effects . or new characteristics for your present fibers 


TURBO 


SINCE 1929 


fibers 


TURBO MACHINE COMPANY 
Makers of Precision Finishing Machines — Crimpers — Steam Setters 
LANSDALE, PA. 


Southern Representative: Parrott & Ballentine, Greenville, S. C. 


The TURBO STAPLER 
The TURBO FIBER SETTER 


CRIMPING f FINISHING 
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This Program for Growth Deserves Support 


A mood of sober realization that the textile 
industry must, at long last, buckle down and 
fight for a better rate of profit was notably pre- 
valent last month at the annual meeting of 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute in 
Hollywood Beach, Fla. 

It was apparent that the textile industry, as 
represented by the numerous roster of mill and 
marketing leaders present, has finally come to 
the determination to take vigorous action to 
check its long decline and fight to regain old 
markets and conquer new ones. The great task 
before the industry, as the people at the meeting 
seemed to understand, was well and succinctly 
expressed by W. E. Clark, vice president and 
general manager of the textile division of U.S. 
Rubber Co. In his talk summarizing the present 
state of affairs of the industry, Clark said: “We 
must devise the ways and means to increase the 
per capita consumption of textiles. We must 
improve our profits if we are to obtain the nec- 
essary capital to modernize and expand our ac- 
tivities in production, research and promotion. 
We must examine the position of competing 
non-textile products and research out new prod- 
uct opportunities. We must work unceasingly to 
combat overproduction and to find ways and 
means to iron out seasonal influences that ad- 
versely effect the continuity of our operations. 
... This is the challenge that we must meet to- 
day or be faced with a continued deterioration 
in our affairs.” 

These are noble words. They define with elo- 
quence and admirable precision the tasks that 
must be accomplished by our industry if it is 
to enjoy the prosperity it deserves and requires. 

Now, how shall these tasks be carried out? It 
was the prevalent feeling among those attend- 
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ing the meeting that the market development 
and expansion program proposed by ACMI’s 
Economic Policy Committee will be a sound be- 
ginning in the struggle to regain reasonable 
profits and enduring prosperity for the great 
American textile industry. It is to be hoped that 
the members will speedily approve the program 
as outlined in the talk of the committee’s chair- 
man, W. E. Reid, president of Riegel Textile 
Corp., and that little time will be lost in making 
the program a workable reality. 


Get Rid of Fiber Prejudice 

To carry out the serious effort to which it has 
dedicated itself—the restoration of economic 
good health to the textile industry—the ACMI 
would undoubtedly be in better fighting trim if 
it changed its name to indicate its new and 
broadened status. With its merger with the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles an accomplished 
fact, the ACMI is more than handicapped by its 
insistence on retaining the word “cotton” in its 
name. 

Even without counting the new members 
coming to it from the old NFT, virtually all 
mills affiliated with ACMI are consuming man- 
made fibers along with cotton. How foolish it is 
then for this trade association to retain its out- 
moded and no longer accurate name. It is high 
time that the ACMI changed its name to “Amer- 
ican Textile Manufacturers Institute”. Surely, 
without such a change in name, the Institute 
will be handicapped in its coming strenuous 
efforts on behalf of textile manufacturing. In 
this time of renewed dedication of effort to re- 
store profits to our industry there is no room 
for old-fashioned narrow one-fiber prejudice. 


te 





IN TEXTILE MARKETING 


By the Editors 


New competition for rayon and nylon in tires 


A Cloud No Bigger Than a Hand—in the man-made fibers industry, the tire cord mar- 
ket, although highly specialized, is important. Sales of nylon and rayon yarn to tire manu- 
facturers currently add up to almost 400 million pounds a year. 

During the past few years, nylon has come up strongly to challenge rayon’s dominance 
in this market. Responding vigorously to the challenge, the rayon producers have been fight- 
ing hard to check nylon’s gains. But now a new material, steel, has appeared to compete with 
both rayon and nylon. Tire cord of fine steel wire is finding increasing use in heavy duty off- 
the-road wheeled equipment such as earth movers, logging carriers, and a wide variety of 
other industrial equipment. Virtually all leading tire manufacturers are testing steel cord 
tires for truck and bus use. Several manufacturers have already introduced such tires com- 
mercially. (See MTM April ’58, p. 63) 

Has Steel Tire Cord a Future?—At this stage, no one knows how far steel cord will 
penetrate the tire market. But some tire marketing people in Akron are predicting that steel 
cord, in a few years, will account for 30‘% of the cord poundage consumed in tires. Others, more 
conservative, say that steel will be limited to off-the-road equipment and some truck and bus 
tires. They see no future, at present, for steel in the all-important, quantity-wise, passenger 
tire field. They point out that steel cord tires made by Michelin have been in use for years 
on passenger cars in Europe. The extremely “hard” ride they give will be unacceptable to 
Americans who are accustomed to a smooth, soft ride in their heavier cars, say these tire men 
who have actually ridden in test autos equipped with experimental steel passenger tires. 

But Truck Tires are Important—Neverthless, the prospect of losing the off-the-road, and 
perhaps the truck and bus tire market to steel is worrying producers of rayon and nylon. 
Every segment of the tire market is important to them. 

The question is: can anything be done about it? Mechanical refrigerators replaced ice- 
boxes in American homes—even the best iceboxes. When advancing technology introduces a 
better product, it is hard to arrest the swing to that product. Does steel tire cord make a better 
tire than rayon or nylon? One maker of steel truck and bus tires, Firestone, says that it does. 
Firestone claims that steel cord tires give more mileage and more retreads. 

The Rise of Texturized Yarns—Continuous filament yarns, “texturized” to have in- 
creased bulk, are continuing to make news in textiles. The use of these yarns is growing in 
carpets, where the texturizing technique has enabled acetate, long absent from this end use to 
make an impressively strong return. 

Nylon Is Preferred—But the preferred fiber by far for texturizing treatment is nylon, 
both in heavier deniers for floor coverings, and in the lighter apparel deniers. For the gains 
made by texturized nylon filament yarn in floor coverings, a large share of the credit must go 
to Allied Chemical. Seeking markets for its Caprolan nylon, Allied’s textile development people 
worked out a number of varied carpet constructions made with texturized nylon and intro- 
duced them to the carpet makers. Allied has also backed up this pioneering development work 
with a vigorous advertising campaign to tell the industry how filament yarns can be textur- 
ized by a number of different processes to obtain widely varied bulked effects. 

Tycora in Woven Goods—One of the latest developments in the increasing use of textur- 
ized yarns has been the introduction of woven fabrics made with Tycora yarns for use largely 
in women’s dresses. Tycora is a trademark for texturized filament yarns processed by Tex- 


tured Yarns Co., a subsidiary of Nathan Schwartz & Sons. Although the Tycora people are re- 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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B ILL LUTTGE, Chemstrand’s energetic and trade-wise 
vice president for marketing, came into yarn selling as 
a result of a casual morning chat between two com- 
muters riding in together on the Lackawanna from 
Boonton, N. J. One was Clyde Tillotson, office man- 
ager for S. Slater & Sons, then a big New England 
manufacturer of wool fabrics which had its New York 
office in the old Skinner Building facing Union 
Square. The other was John Vogelin, an office man 
with American Viscose Corp. then located at 171 
Madison Avenue. 

Vogelin complained to Tillotson that, at American 
Viscose, they were having a really terrible time trying 
to keep track of incoming orders. Their record-keep- 
ing system, he explained in deep gloom, seemed to be 
in a permanent state of chaos. Did Clyde Tillotson, a 
veteran at running a mill sales office, have any sug- 
gestions as to how the mess could be straightened out 
and kept permanently in good shape? 

It turned out that Tillotson had an excellent if 
somewhat unusual recommendation. There was a 
young fellow working for him, Tillotson said, who had 
shown a wonderful talent for devising a workable and 
virtually foolproof system of handling incoming 
orders at Slater, then a very busy place selling the 
output of numerous Slater mills in New England 
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which at that time had a total roster of over 6,000 
workers. This young fellow, Tillotson said, was one 
William Luttge who had come to work for Slater as a 
clerk a few years earlier. Young Luttge, Tillotson 
went on, had soon shown a remarkable ability to learn 
all about running a mill sales office and a truly awe- 
some capacity for hard work. What had particularly 
impressed Tillotson about Luttge was the job he had 
done in setting up an order control system for Slater. 

“The best thing I can do for you,” Tillotson told 
Vogelin, “is to let you borrow the services of this 
young fellow for a few months and have him work out 
an order control system for you as he did for us.” 
Vogelin, driven to distraction by misplaced orders, 
jumped at the idea. And so Luttge in a day or so, was 
detached from his job at Slater’s and sent up to the 
American Viscose office to set up a reliable system 
of order control. 

The young man who showed up ready to work at 
American Viscose was only 18 at the time. Born on 
Bank Street in Greenwich Village, he had grown up 
in the old Bushwick section of Brooklyn, the eldest 
of five children of a New York City policeman. He 
had attended Bushwick High for three years; then, to 
add to the slim family income, had sought a job while 
he continued his high school work in evening courses. 
After three months in a local shoe factory, he decided 
to look around for something less monotonous and 
more challenging; his cousin August, who worked in 





Slater’s New York office, came to his help and got him 
taken on there. 

Clyde Tillotson soon learned that his new clerk was 
a teen-age Vesuvius of energy searching for work and 
more work to do. Along with his success in creating a 
better system of order control which so impressed 
Tillotson, he found time to help in the sample room 
handling fabrics—a job for which he discovered in 
himself a strong inborn preference. He learned how to 
cut and fold samples of the wide variety of fabrics in 
the Slater line—and while doing so, he picked up fast 
a great deal of useful information about the fabrics 
themselves—their constructions, finishes and the pur- 
poses for which they were bought by Slater customers. 
In fact the pep, energy and tireless addiction to hard 
work which the young fellow possessed made it hard 
for Tillotson and the other department heads at Slater 
to find enough for him to do. 


A Minor Crisis in Salvage’s Domain 


The appearance of young Luttge bright and early 
one Monday morning in November, 1924, to begin his 
“temporary” stint of work at American Viscose gave 
rise to a minor crisis in that organization. John 
Vogelin was terribly anxious to have him get to work 
to bring order into the disorder of the company’s 
records. But, he explained to the young fellow, there 
was a delicate point of Viscose protocol involved. No 
one, he said, was ever hired at the company without 
a personal interview with president Sam Salvage, and 
Salvage was not expected back from a vacation cruise 
in South American waters for another three months. 

While Vogelin and his associates hemmed and 
hawed and examined their dilemma from all sides, 
Luttge, unimpressed by the awe in which the people at 
Viscose held their president, offered a suggestion, “I 
expect to complete the job you have for me in a month 
or two,” he said; ‘“‘and you can probably arrange to 
take my pay out of petty cash. By the time this Mr. 
Salvage returns, I'l] be finished here and back at my 
job at Slater’s.”’ 

This common sense suggestion, so typical of Luttge’s 
talent for effective solutions to weightier problems as 
he has demonstrated it over the years, neatly sliced 
the knot of Vogelin’s indecision. Luttge forthwith was 
put to work to devise a reliable system of keeping the 
order records at American Viscose’s New York Office. 
He was not long at work before he put his finger on 
the heart of the problem that had baffled the best 
record-keeping minds in the office. It seemed that 
orders brought in by the salesmen-often scribbled on 
match book covers, backs of menus and any other 
scrap of paper that they might find at hand when 
calling on customers—were entered on record cards 
kept in alphabetical order in trays in the office. 

The salesmen, Luttge noted, had a habit of browsing 
among these trays studying the order records of their 
various customers. Quite frequently, they slipped the 
cards into their pockets to use as memoranda for the 
next day’s calls and generally as handy reminders of 
what and how much their respective customers were 
buying. The resulting confusion can easily be 
imagined. 

Luttge set to work to develop an order control sys- 
tem that would be proof against the salesmen’s ami- 
able borrowings, and which also incorporated the 
most up-to-date and effective features he could induce 
Viscose to adopt. To inform himself on the best possi- 
ble methods for the company, Luttge with character- 
istic initiative and energy, spent a number of evenings 
32 
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at a business machine trade show providentially tak- 
ing place in Grand Central Palace. He nosed around 
the demonstrations of the latest and best bookkeeping 
machines, asked a lot of questions and emerged with 
a quick, but effective education in the maintenance of 
order records. What he thus learned he ingeniously 
adapted for the use of American Viscose without the 
need for the company to purchase any of the ex- 
pensive equipment on display. 

By dint of working nights and week-ends, Luttge 
had his new system in shape in two months. Finally, 
during one particularly strenuous week-end, by 
working around-the-clock, he installed the new sys- 
tem all ready to go on Monday morning. For this 
assignment, he was paid $300 a month—an impressive 
wage in the year 1924 for a young man not yet 19 
years old. 

The new order control system worked so well, that 
after a month of trial when the time came for Luttge 
to go back to Slater, the people at Viscose wouldn’t 
hear of it. They offered him a permanent job which he 
accepted on Clyde Tillotson’s advice: Incidentally, he 
never did get to be interviewed by Sam Salvage, he 
recalls now. 

Thus in February, 1925, some three months before 
his 19th birthday, Luttge went to work for American 
Viscose as a permanent office hand. Never a clock- 
watcher or a man satisfied merely to do the job as- 
signed him, he found time to help out in the credit 
department in addition to his work in keeping the 
order records in good shape. He got along famously in 
the credit office because of his willingness to work to 
seven every night checking the late incoming orders, 
allowing the older men to make off for their surbur- 
ban trains before six. 

In spite of these late hours, he found time to take 
courses at the National Credit Association, and also to 
be an active recruit in the National Guard’s 105th 
Field Artillery—a branch of the service he chose be- 
cause of his love of horses and horse riding. He rose 
from private to second lieutenant; and when he was 
not busy working and studying, he was exercising the 
105th lively mounts and playing polo. 


How to Get on with the Boss 

George Hamlin, who was sales manager for Ameri- 
can Viscose during those years, came to have a high 
opinion of Bill Luttge’s protean abilities. Hamlin de- 
veloped a great passion for charts and graphs showing 
daily shifts in the company’s yarn sales. He liked to 
have his sales graphs big enough to hang on the wall 
so that they could be easily studied from anywhere in 
his office. He found out that no one could dig up the 
elusive data needed to keep the charts current and 
meaningful as well as young Luttge. 

And so, as his mania for charts grew, and he re- 
quired them bigger and more complex and more 
numerous, Luttge became more and more useful to 
him. To make sure that the charts were ready when 
wanted, Luttge taught himself how to make them 
with the aid of instruments he bought at Keuffel & 
Esser and a few pointers on drafting passed along by 
K. & S.’s knowledgeable salesmen when he stopped in 
from time to time to acquire the latest do-it-yourself 
gadgets for spare time chartists. 

So impressed was Hamlin with Luttge’s ability and 
appetite for hard work that in 1929, when a salesman 
was needed for the Providence office, Hamlin decided 
to give his young chartist an opportunity to sell yarn. 
A little scared and homesick for Brooklyn, Bill Luttge 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Production Control 


punched-card 


system 


helps this knitting mill 


By Albert H. Wishner, 


LISLE MILLS, INc. 


Prosecrion control by means of a punched-card sys- 
tem which reaches into the production departments to 
keep records up to the minute, is permitting improved 
management knowledge and control of operations at 
Lisle Mills. 

Six years ago we were skeptical as to whether a 
mechanized record system was suited to the needs of 
a moderate-size mill like ours. But, step by step, we 
carried the mill principle of mechanization wherever 
possible into our accounting office, and then back to 
the mill again through the inventory and production 
control functions. The result has been a comprehen- 


” 


sive system which has saved us much time and effort, 
and has permitted reduction in inventories while 
improving production performance. 

Lisle is a knitting mill, producing infants’ and 
children’s wear principally for large retail chains. 
Careful order and sales analysis, plus close production 
control, are an essential part of our operations. 

It was largely in these areas that we felt punched- 
card methods might bring new simplicity and ac- 
curacy to our paperwork. Today we use our Reming- 
ton Rand system for every possible application, from 
production control on the sewing and cutting floors 
to billing, accounts receivable and accounts payable. 
We began our program slowly, starting with just a 
Counting Sorter and Punch for order analysis. 


PRODUCTION CON- 
TROL BEGINS HERE— 
This operator punches a 
card for each item on 
incoming orders for or- 
der analysis and later 
use in production con- 
trol, billing and other 
records. 





PRODUCTION CONTROL AT WORK—Card files on the production 
floors carry control right into the mill. 


We punched cards to represent each order, a card 
for every dozen units. These cards were then run 
through the Counting Sorter, which arranged them 
according to item. Thus by the count on each item 
we had a complete analysis of all orders quickly and 
easily. From there on we applied one problem at a 
time, and added equipment, until our installation now 
includes two Punches, a Sorter, a Multi-Control Re- 
producing Punch and a Tabulator. 

Beginning with the data punched in our order 
analysis, it was a logical next step to develop a com- 
plete invoice—the second application of our system. 
We write the invoices on continuous forms from the 
cards used in order analysis, plus header cards con- 
taining the store name or number and address. 

When the order analysis cards are punched, they 
are summarized for an analysis of what production 
will be needed to fill the orders, and tabulated by 
store number. These cards are filed by customer 
number, and when the goods are ready to ship we 
pull the same cards and run them with the address 
header card to produce the invoice. 

To streamline handling of shipments, the set of in- 
voice forms includes a packing slip and parcel label. 
These are automatically written on the Tabulator as 
the bill is made up. As another natural by-product, 
we punch a summary card for each invoice which 
becomes our accounts receivable record. 

Our sales projection, and the amount of goods 
available are carefully checked against the tabulated 
sales figures. To start our production a cutting order 
is issued, and a “To Be Cut” card is punched. A cloth 
inventory card file is kept in our cutting room, with 
data on every roll in stock. Whenever cloth is needed 
for a cut order, the appropriate card or cards are sent 
to the stockroom as a requisition. 

In the cutting room a stub on the piecework ticket 
serves as notification to the tabulating department 
that a bundle has been cut, and when this stub has 
been received in the machine room it is immediately 
applied against the to-be-cut card file to adjust the 
balance of work orders. 

Similarly, we keep the sewing inventory cards in 
the finishing room, and another piecework ticket stub 
is used to notify the tabulating department of work 
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progress. Finally, when the 
merchandise has been finished, 
a third stub is sent to the tab- 
ulating department with a no- 
tation on the number of units 
packed. The stock is then 
checked into finished goods, 
with the proper count, size, 
style number and color as- 
sured. 

Summing up, what we ac- 
tually do is start with our basic 
inventory of greige, dyed and 
finished goods, record each step 
in processing of the goods, and 
production to finished product 
inventory, and subtract ship- 
ments—thus giving us not only 
production control throughout, 
but also a perpetual inventory 
of goods in every stage of pro- 
duction. 

This extension of our 
punched-card system into pro- 
duction control represented the 

maturing of the programs. All of the more common 
punched-card applications in general accounting we 
had adopted. But it was production control phases 
that tied the system together 

In addition to the control aspects, we have also 
developed a variety of report forms which give us a 
complete picture on any item and any style, from the 
receipt of order to shipment of completed production. 

So effective has the inventory phase of our system 
been that we find our six-month physical inventories 
check very closely with the punched-card records. 
Actually, we have not had to take a physical in- 
ventory on the sewing floor for several years. The 
auditors take our tabulated reports and invariably 
find them consistently more accurate than the old 
manual inventory figures. 

We can often detect errors of mislabeling by use of 
the card control. If, for instance, a red marking is 
put on a box containing a blue shirt, or a size 2 has 
been put in a size 3 box, the discrepancies may show 
up quickly in the records, and a quick recheck can 
correct the error. 


Summary 

Basically, our experience has taught us three prin- 
cipal lessons: 

1) Punched-card methods are definitely not the 
exclusive tool of very large companies. This equip- 
ment can be applied efficiently to moderate-size or 
even quite small businesses. 

2) The role of the tabulating supervisor must not 
be underestimated. He is the right arm of manage- 
ment, with the detail knowledge to apply his equip- 
ment to serve any management objective. 

3) Education of all persons concerned with in- 
formation going into the punched-card system, or 
reports coming out of it, is a vital phase. The skep- 
tics in our organization were all converted by patient 
effort, and are now among the greatest believers in 
the advantages the system gives in speed, accuracy 
and accessibility of data. 

It is characteristic of this factor that, in our case, 
some of the greatest skeptics are today the people 
who most often bring new problems for solution by 
tabulating. @ 
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vat dyes. 


Cibanone Vat Dyes... 
MICROFINED 


for Superior Performance 





CIBANONE BROWN BGM MICROFINED 
CIBANONE BLUE GFM MICROFINED 


CibsB A 


Cibanone Microfined Vat Dyes by first intro- 


ducing the concept of particle size control 
established a new principle that proved so 
successful it has become widely imitated. But 
Cibanone dyes continue to lead—for CIBA 
now presents vat dyes that not only control 
migration in high temperature drying but are 
Microfined as well. 


Vat dyeing types such as the new Brown BGM 
and Blue GFM now offer the same level speck- 
free dyeings and bright fast shades as before, 
plus a new high degree of freedom from migra- 
tion in pigment-pad application. 


For extra value in vat dyeing, ask about the new 
Cibanone Microfined non-migrating vat dyes. 


CIBA Company Inc. 
627 Greenwich Street 
New York 14, N.Y. 








yarn preparation 


COMING— 
better spi 





By Robert E. Pomeranz 
PRESIDENT, Roserts Co. 


Tue TRENDS to higher speeds and increased output 
from our textile machinery requires that not only 
must our machinery do a good job, it must do a de- 
pendable job under increased loads. Not only must 
new processes and features be continuously developed 
and incorporated in our machines, but they must 
operate on a repetitive basis. Because after all, most 
textile machines carry a multiplicity of identical 
operations. Witness the spinning frame with its 
average of 300 and more spindles, and the complete 
mill of even modest size which will have 25,000 or 
more spindles, all required to do identical jobs. 

Our second factor of engineering responsibility con- 
cerns itself with the price at which we sell such ma- 
chinery. A low price can be one which is low in 
dollars; or it may be one which is low in relation to 
value, performance and return on investment. The 
important element lies in the fact that we must pro- 
duce such machinery at a price which the mills can 
afford to pay for the results they will obtain. 

There has long been a phenomenon in this business 
of the mills who buy old, used equipment which has 
been discarded by another mill and put it to work in 
their plants without any significant changes. This is a 
rather curious commentary on the relationship be- 
tween the performance and value of new textile ma- 
chinery and the price at which it can be sold. 

There is another trend to modernize older equip- 
ment which certainly is less objectionable. Rebuilding 
existing machinery is an important element of our 
business, and one in which just about every segment 
of the textile machinery industry cooperates. 

The lesson to be learned from all this use of older 
machinery lies in the relationship of the price of new 
machinery and the job it can do. There is hardly any 
mill organization which would not prefer to get the 
benefits of new high speed, ball bearing equipped ma- 
chines built in 1958, provided it could do so at a price 
within the limits of its financial resources and within 
the limits of its pay-off. 

Building a good machine and selling it at a low 
price is the result of good design engineering. And, 
good engineering itself is the result of good listening, 
plus good doing. Good listening is certainly equally as 
important as good doing. It is widely known that the 
textile mills themselves have stimulated most im- 
portant developments in textile machinery recently. 
Of course there are notable exceptions, but it can be 
factually said that the textile machinery builders owe 
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nning trames 


Working closely with mills, machine makers are 
looking toward new frames yielding higher 
speeds, bigger packages, fewer ends down, and 
best of all, more even yarns. 


a debt of gratitude to the textile mills for a continuous 
presentation of machinery improvement ideas and 
new developments which have resulted in more and 
better machinery to sell. 

A good example has to do with the development of 
the narrow spinning frame. This was conceived by the 
top people of one of our most profitable mills. These 
mill people foresaw that increasing cost of land, build- 
ings, utilities and supervision necessitated a new look 
at the traditional four frames per bay. Simple calcu- 
lations indicated that a frame 25 inches wide would 
permit the placing of five frames in the typical 25 
foot bay while still providing full alley widths. After 
some study, it was felt that such a width was feasible 
from the standpoint of the textile machine builder. 
And so an important development was stimulated by 
the demands of cost and investment reduction put 
forth by the textile mill itself. 

The mill may have been satisfied had the machine 
builder taken conventional elements and narrowed 
them down; as a matter of fact, the mill had itself 
done just that to originally prove the feasibility of a 
25 inch spinning frame. But in fulfillment of the ma- 
chine builder’s engineering responsibilities, a program 
was undertaken of further product refinement; in- 
corporation of ball bearings; simplifications of numer- 
ous elements of the spinning frame. So, many basic 
improvements in the machines were accomplished. 
Such changes probably would have come about inevi- 
tably; but the point is that the program was initially 
pushed forward by practical mill people. The result 
was the product of joint efforts between the machi- 
nery manufacturer and the mill. It is interesting to 
note that two years afterward, 250 such narrow 
frames are installed and the five frame per bay idea 
originally proposed by the mill has been proven suc- 
cessful. 

There are other important examples of the coopera- 
tion between mill and machinery builder—the de- 
velopment of high draft itself is perhaps most out- 
standing. 

If in this discussion we refer to spindles or spinning 
machinery, you will understand that this is a fre- 
quently used yard stick of mill size. And, if the 
examples we give happen to relate to Roberts Spin- 
ning in particular, it would be proper to assume that 
the spinning machinery made by others in the field 
should be able to produce similar results. 

All of which brings us to the third element of engi- 
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neering responsibility in textile machinery: “Keeping 
tomorrow in mind”. There is hardly a mill which is 
considering expansion, replacement or modernization 
of its machinery, which fails to ask itself: “Will the 
machinery being considered be modern five or ten 
years from now?” 

The spinning process represents the single largest 
cost in yarn manufacturing. It will be interesting to 
examine some of the engineering concepts which are 
being incorporated and improved on in today’s spin- 
ning frame, and which must be considered for the 
future. 


Spindle Speeds Are Going Up 

With the continuously advancing frontier of speed 
comes the responsibility to reduce friction; provide 
smoother operating mechanism; incorporate high 
speed ball bearings, and to so simplify all operating 
parts of the spinning frame as to provide consistency 
of results and long life at the higher speeds of opera- 
tion. Just a few years ago we talked about spindle 
speeds of 6,000 to 8,000 r.p.m. and today 10,000 to 
12,000 r.p.m. are not uncommon on many jobs. 

As a spindle manufacturer, we are asked fre- 
quently, “What about 13,000 or 14,000 or even 15,000 
r.p.m.?”. These speeds are certainly feasible from the 
standpoint of the spindle; but we must have rings and 
travelers which can take it; we must have a drafting 
system that will produce yarns of higher breaking 
strength and better evenness; we must have stronger 
and more precision gears in the head and have them 
mounted in ball bearings; and we must have drive 
pulleys which are better balanced and properly 
mounted. 

In that matter of yarn quality, we find another new 
frontier. The development of higher draft and better 
fiber control have provided increases of break factor 
of 10% or more over standards of ten years ago. Even- 
ness has improved 12 to 15% in many cases, and the 
end of this is not yet in sight. Recent developments 
stimulated by the availability of new yarn testing de- 
vices have suggested that even more dramatic im- 
provements in yarn evenness are just ahead. Some old 
ideas of bottom roll fluting, roll covering, and fiber 
control are ready for re-examination and change. 


Better Tension Control 

In the area of yarn tension control we see upcoming 
another contribution towards greater output and 
more dependable operation from the spinning frame. 
Whether you call them node rings, anti-node rings, 
balloon rings or balloon control rings, they all add up 
to better balanced yarn tension. When properly ap- 
plied to the spinning frame, they can provide rounder 
yarns of more even or more consistent cross section; 
more ounces of yarn on the spinning bobbin; plus 
higher traveler speeds without increases in ends 
down. Recent simplification of the method of handling 
the balloon control arrangement during doffing means 
that the benefits of these yarn tension control devices 
will be more generally accepted. 

The past ten years have seen numerous increases 
in the size of the spinning package. For the coarser 
counts or for low twist multiples, many mills have 
gone to ring sizes of 2-34” and 3” and bobbin lengths 
of 12”. For the more widely run yarn numbers, most 
mills have by today gone to their limiting factors in 
terms of spooling or winding. 

But, new developments are underway in taking 
the yarn off the spinning bobbin, and it would be safe 
to assume that a new round of spinning package size 
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increases lies just ahead. For example, on 30’s warp 
yarn, a 2” ring and 10” bobbin is considered “big 
package” today; but within the next five or ten 
years, many mills should be running with 2-%4” ring 
and a 12” bobbin on this important count. 

Important changes in builder motions and linkages 
appear to make possible the use of filling winds even 
with high speed spooling. 

As we all know, putting up ends is the largest ele- 
ment of a spinner’s job load. Thus the reduction of 
“ends down” has been the object of restless investiga- 
tion by mills and machinery builders. This is a real 
challenge to engineering since, in the many small ele- 
ments of the spinning frame, lies the answer to many 
“ends down” repeaters. 

Before the advent of high draft, many mills re- 
ported ends down of 40 to 50, with 25 to 30 being 
considered excellent. Today properly maintained 
equipment and better stock preparation is showing 
great success; ends down reports of 11 to 15 are be- 
coming commonplace. 

So, it would appear that even in the single area of 
spinning frames, the list of improvement during the 
past 10 years is almost endless. Thus it would be rea- 
sonable to assume that the improvement in the art of 
spinning of the next 10 years will be along similar 
evolutionary lines. To be responsive to its engineering 
responsibilities, the spinning frame manufacturer 
must ‘‘keep tomorrow in mind”. 

It would be well to inject here that in other related 
fields of yarn manufacturing similar machinery im- 
provements have been presented during the past 
decade. High speed drawing frames with speeds of 
360 to 500 f.p.m. are in operation in some mills to- 
day in comparison with 110 f.p.m. of only 10 years 
ago. In the field of twisting and winding equally sig- 
nificant increases in speed or package have been 
noted. 


An Example of Progress 

How do the various changes and improvements in 
spinning affect a typical count? A popular number to 
consider might be 20’s knitting yarn with perhaps 
a 3.35 twist multiple. Ten years ago the average draft 
was 18, today a draft of 32 would be considered 
proper. 

A ring size of 2” and a bobbin length of 9” with 4 
ounces on the bobbin was considered normal. Today 
a 2-34” ring with 12” bobbin and 12-% ounces on 
the bobbin would be a proper goal. 

Despite the increase in ring size, a front roll speed 
of 160 just 10 years ago would be replaced by today’s 
goal of 185. And, because of the better overall yarn 
quality, reduced ends down, and some changes in 
cleaning assignments, spindles per spinner would 
doubtless be doubled from the former average of per- 
haps 1,500 up to today’s standard of 3,000 or more. 

All these developments are the practical fruition of 
good engineering on the part of people in the mill 
and those of us connected with the manufacture of 
textile machinery. It has required good listening on 
our part and good doing. It provides a partial answer 
to the question of whether engineering in textile 
machinery is fulfilling its responsibility towards 
making a good machine that does a good job; selling 
it at a price which the mill can afford to pay; and 
“keeping tomorrow in mind”. 


This article was originally presented as a talk before the 1958 Tex- 
tile Engineering Conference of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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Three operations in one 


High speed tire cord machine 


By the Editors 


A NEW MACHINE for processing rayon and nylon tire 
yarn into finished tire cord was demonstrated in 
March at the Winnsboro, S. C., plant of U. S. Rubber 
Co. According to its inventor, R. J. Clarkson, A U. S. 
Rubber textile engineer, the machine: 


1) Performs in one operation a cord forming 
and winding task requiring three conventional 
machines. 

2) Saves 54% in floor space. 

3) Requires 62% less manpower. 

4) Reduces the number of knots in tire cord 
by 75%. 

5) Cuts waste by 77%. 

6) Reduces investment costs for additional 
capacity by 44%. 

The new machine, which has been named the 
“Clarkson Cord Former,” differs basically from 
ordinary tire cord machines by using a wrapping, 
rather than twisting operation to form cord. It also 
uses metering rolls to control the flow of the yarn 
strands being wrapped together, so that the finished 
tire cord is made from yarns of equal length. This 
enables the strands to bear a load evenly. 

In conventional tire cord machines, two yarn 
strands are individually twisted a specified number 
of turns per inch. The twisted yarns are brought 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS—R. J. 
Clarkson, inventor of U.S. Rubber’s 
new machine for converting yarn 
into tire cord, threads yarn 
through metering rolls. These rolls 
insure uniform lengths of the two 
yarn strands “wrapped” by the 
machine to make tire cord 


together and twisted again an identical number of 
turns, this time in the opposite direction. This reverse 
twisting intertwines the yarns to form the tire cord, 
and gives the individual strands a near “zero” twist. 

In the Clarkson Cord Former, one strand of yarn 
is put into swirling motion by a disk mounted on a 
hollow spindle. The disk and spindle revolve at 8,000 
revolutions per minute causing the yarn, fed through 
metering rolls from a beam at the end of the machine, 
to balloon. Within this blurred balloon formed by the 
rapidly revolving yarn strand is a second package of 
yarn which is being metered to the junction point of 
the strands. 

The second yarn package is mounted on bearings at 
the top of the revolving spindle. To prevent this 
package from revolving, magnets are mounted in the 
package holder and in fixed mounts just below the 
revolving disk, thus holding it stationary as the 
spindle turns. From this second package a yarn strand 
is fed through metering rolls into the hollow spindle 
where it is wrapped, with the yarn strand swirling at 
8,000 revolutions a minute. 

From the spindle the tire cord is precision wound 
onto a package weighing as much as 40 pounds. 

The machine is electrically driven, using one motor 
to turn every four spindles. On each spindle the two 
sets of metering rolls have a common drive to insure 
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SPEEDIER PRODUCTION—In this overall view, the new Clarkson Cord Former is shown in 
operation in U.S. Rubber’s Winnsboro, S. C. mill. The machine is expected to be especially 


useful in processing nylon tire cord. 


uniform yarn length. The machine can be stopped or 
started from any point along its length by a cable 
control which runs completely around the machine. 
It also has tension-stop switches which automatically 
shut the machine off if a strand breaks. 

The 96 strand beam-type supply unit for the 48- 
spindle machine holds approximately 1200 pounds of 
nylon or rayon yarn. One-half of the strands are fed 
directly to the 48 spindles. The other half are auto- 
matically wound onto packages which are used to 
replenish the strands inside the revolving balloon at 
approximately 40 hour intervals. 

The limitations of the new machine, now in pilot 
operation at the Winnsboro plant, are that it can only 
produce a two-ply tire cord cable and it can only be 
used with multi-filament yarn such as nylon or rayon. 


‘Wall-to-Wall’ Foam 


Pliolite synthetic rubber latex, produced by the 
Chemical Division of the The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., currently is being used by Crown Rubber Co., 
Fremont, Ohio, in the production of foam for wall- 
to-wall carpeting and carpet underlays. Crown re- 
ports the Goodyear latex imparts good color and aging 
characteristics, leaves no unpleasant residual odor and 
results in economic production operations. The foam 
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Clarkson first began work on 
the new Cord Former in 1941, 
but was forced to put the proj- 
ect aside during World War II. 
In 1948 he took up the project 
again, and the current 48-spin- 
dle machine is the fifth proto- 
type that has been constructed. 

At a demonstration of the 
machine for the press, William 
E. Clark, U. S. Rubber vice 
president who is general man- 
ager of the company’s textile 
division, said that his company 
will license other tire manufac- 
turers to use it. He explained 
that the machine will be used 
primarily for nylon tire cord. 
Since yield per spindle is less on 
nylon than rayon, he said, the 
Clarkson Cord Former will en- 
able tire manufacturers to in- 
crease production of nylon cord 
without adding more twisting 
spindles or allotting more mill 
floor space to cord processing 
machinery. 

Clark pointed out that the new machine makes 
its appearance at a time when the demand for nylon 
tires is rising sharply and hence should be valuable 
to tire manufacturers anxious to increase their output 
of nylon cord. He revealed that U. S. Rubber has 
plans for installation of Clarkson Cord Formers to the 
number of 1,120 spindles at its Shelbyville, Tenn., 
plant early in 1959. This installation is expected to 
provide a capacity of 2% million pounds of tire cord 
a year. Additional machines will be installed in U. S. 
rubber tire plants as the demand for nylon tire cord 
increases. 

U. S. Rubber, Clark said, is currently negotiating 
with a textile machinery maker to have the machine 
made from blueprints and other technical guidance to 
be furnished by U. S. Rubber engineers. 
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Pliolite latex with natural 
rubber latex. ““Foamspun” wall-to-wall carpeting is a 
nylon-viscose blend with foam rubber padding fused 
to the reverse side. For further information write the 
editors. 


is produced by blending 


Better Nylon Parachutes 
Sunlight deterioration of 
other outdoor military and civilian equipment can be 


nylon parachutes and 
reduced as much as 90% by a chemical treatment, it 
was disclosed at the recent Second Delaware Valley 
Regional Meeting of the American Chemical Society. 
Miss Gladys Hargreaves, research chemist in the 
Aeronautical Materials Laboratory, Navy Air Materi- 
al Center, Philadelphia, Pa., reported that “studies 
have been made on a number of finishes, resins, latex 
and dyes which indicate that nylon webbing, when 
treated with 4% catecholformaldehyde, will retain an 
average of 92% or more of its strength after 100 hours’ 
‘weatherometer’ exposure.” For further information 
write the editors. 





Carpet with foam rubber backing 
being wound into rolls prior to 
shipment 
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FOR THE MODERN WAY TO MEET ALL 
ITS DRYING EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


Lecidlerstiijg \N DRYING TECHNOLOGY PROGRESS 


During the past thirty-seven years, “NATIONAL” research 
and design engineering have given to the Textile Industry 
consistently new concepts of drying procedures and equip- 
ment. Drying speed, efficiency and quality of textiles in all 
forms—from fibre to finished goods—have been revolution- 
ized due in large measure to the patented features of 
“NATIONAL” design and construction. 


One Sowrce FOR ALL TYPES OF DRYING EQUIPMENT 


The list of “NATIONAL” dryers and conditioning units covers the 
full range of the Textile Industry's requirements—Piece Goods, 
Print Goods, Tenter, Roll, Carpet, Skein, Yarn, Rayon Cake, 
Package Yarn, Stock and Swatch Dryers; Nylon Heat Setting 
Machines. 


Case histories of typical installations in the categories 
mentioned above will be gladly submitted upon request. 
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finishing plant economy tips 





How to cut water costs 


By the Editors 


fDevwus.y water is very necessary in textile wet 
processing. It can be an appreciable factor in costs, 
but, unfortunately, it is often taken for granted that 
you just open a valve on a water line and out it 
comes. However, it costs money to get water into the 
pipe line even if pumping is all that is involved. If 
the water needs pretreatment—filtering, softening, 
etc.—there is an additional cost involved. 

With all of the agitation and legislation regarding 
stream pollution the treatment of effluent is becoming 
more imperative. This gives an added cost to the 
water consumed. 

Under these conditions water comes into the cost 
figure twice—when it is supplied and when it is dis- 
posed of. Every gallon of water used bears its share 
of this cost. The greater the amount of water con- 
sumed, the greater the cost; hence, this item warrants 
attention. 

Every plant executive is aware of the necessity of 
economy in operation and usually this fact is con- 
stantly emphasized to members of the staff. However, 
general discussions are rarely as effective as specific 
information. For keeping water consumption down, 
the installation of water meters in each department 
and periodic reporting of water consumption to the 
person in charge, can have very beneficial results. 

Frequently the cost of installation of such meters 
is quickly recovered by the elimination of waste. 
One superintendent of dyeing was firmly of the 
opinion that there was no water wasted in his de- 


Rigid Polyethylene 
Celanese Corp. of America has started commercial 
production of Fortiflex A-20, a new type of its rigid 
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partment. He was amazed when he saw the actual 
figures of consumption and within one week it was 
reduced one half. 

In addition to the elimination of waste, more 
efficient utilization of water can often be accom- 
plished by following the “counter current” principle 
in a continuous washing operation. This consists of 
having fresh water come in at the end where the 
goods leave the unit. It flows progressively to the 
entering end which results in more economical use 
of water than by having fresh water enter the unit at 
several points. 

In mercerizing systems where some or all of the 
wash water would otherwise go down the drain in- 
stead of to a recovery unit, it has been found advan- 
tageous to divert this water to the bleach house in- 
stead of the sewer. In the bleach house, this water is 
used to make up the caustic solution. It is also used in 
washing the cloth after desizing and before caustic 
treatment. This method of operation not only re- 
uses water which would otherwise go to waste, but 
yields benefits from the alkali present in the water. 

The figure of gallons of water used per yard of 
cloth finished can be a very valuable “yard stick” 
and provides easy and quick supervision of this item 
of cost. 

A verse which we learned in our youth told of the 
importance of “Little drops of water.’ These highly 
competitive days are a good time to recall that 
lesson of our early years. 


polyethylene. Fortiflex A-20 was developed particu- 
larly for blow molding of bottles and other containers 
and for extrusion of both monofilaments and pipe. 
The new material, said to provide good strength and 
resistance to stress cracking, has an unusually low 
melt index. For further information write editors. 


Solvay Plant Expands 

Expansion which more than doubles capacity for 
production of vinyl chloride monomer has been com- 
pleted at the Moundsville, W. Va., plant of Solvay 
Process Division, Allied Chemical, it was announced 
by I. H. Munro, division president. Solvay said the 
plant expansion reflected the increase in demand for 
vinyl chloride monomer, required in the manufacture 
of polyvinyl! chloride. From an estimated 305,000,000 
pounds in 1950, polyvinyl chloride production in- 
creased to an estimated 645,000,000 pounds in 1957. 
Plastics made from polyviny] chloride resins are said 
to be strong, durable, and highly resistant to acids, 
alkalies, alcohol, moulds and oxidation. 

The Solvay Moundsville plant also produces chlo- 
rine and caustic soda. The division is a major pro- 
ducer of alkalies and related chemicals as well as 
hydrogen peroxide and aluminum chloride. 





HOW IT’S DONE—At Celanese’s Houston, Texas, plant, long 
strands of rigid polyethylene pass through a water bath before 
being chopped into pellets for shipment to extruders and 
molders 





| couldn't believe my eyes 


when I saw my fabric after processing 
it through the Turbo Electro-Finisher 


It’s happening every day on the demonstration unit in the Turbo 
plant, where the Turbo Electro-Finisher is being used to 


process manufacturers’ samples under actual mill conditions. 


Woolens and worsteds, acrylics, pile fabrics, blends finishing on a 
Turbo Electro-Finisher makes the fabric glow softens the hand 


upgrades your material as much as 5O cents a yard. 


In the Turbo Electro-Finisher, a grooved, electrically heated cylinder 
separates and polishes the fibers, and lays them down to catch 
and reflect highlights. It changes the appearance and 


the hand . . . gives entirely new fabric effects 


Prove it to yourself use the demonstration unit here in Lansdale 
to run samples of your fabric. Finishing procedures are simple. The 


equipment is almost completely automatic. Call or write today. 


TURBO MACHINE COMPANY 
LANSDALE, PA. 


Southern Sales Representative: Parrott and Ballentine, Greenville, S. C. 
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TURBO ELECTRO-FINISHER - TURBO SHEARER — TURBO WET APPLICATOR — 
for new luster, new fabric effects for heavy-duty and final shearing for applying silicone and chemical finishes 
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New device demonstrates its advantages 


IMPROVED YARN 


A REALLY significant breakthrough in controlling 
yarn tension in beaming has been achieved by the new 
Lindly “Electrotense” in a test installation at Fischer 
Mills, North Bergen, N. J. At this tricot plant, which 
beams its own yarn, the Electrotense was installed on 
a 600-end creel. A second creel, identical to the first 
in every respect remained equipped with conventional 
disc type tension devices. 

Lindly engineers report that the use of the Electro- 
tense results in substantial labor savings; smoother, 
more evenly wound warp beams, and increased yard- 
ages per beam. In turn, these advantages give smooth- 
er, more evenly knitted fabric. 

In more than 30 days’ use of the Lindly-equipped 
creel, Lindly technicians were able to make sound 
and practical comparisons of the advantages afforded 
by the creel as measured against the creel equipped 
with conventional tension devices. 

The advantages of the Electrotense in providing 
more precise and unvarying tension control are 
strongly evident, first, in the warping operation. 
Lighter, more even yarn tension results in more even- 
ly wound warps. Readings taken with a Kidde Ten- 
someter reveal that on the Fischer creel, which has 
been running 40 denier nylon yarn, a tension of 5 
grams gives best results. 

Tension of all 600 of the Electrotense devices in- 
stalled on the creel can be regulated all at once by 
turning a dial on the control box. Consequently there 
is a great saving of labor by doing so compared with 
the need for a creel tender to adjust the tension for 


BY THE EDITORS 


TENSION CONTROL 








CLOSE-UP—This simplified photo-drawing shows details of Electro- 
tense and how it is installed on a creel. Note compactness of unit, 
and how it requires no more space than an ordinary tension control device 


each of the 600 ends on a creel equipped with con- 
ventional tension devices. 

The Lindly equipped creel, because winding is 
more even, places more yarn on the warp beam. 
Advantages of the bigger yarn load per beam are ob- 
vious: increased production from the warper; less 
time lost changing beams both on the warper, and 
later on the knitting machine itself. Another ad- 
vantage over conventional warping is that more uni- 

(Continued on Page 46) 






BEFORE AND AFTER—Photo on left shows tricot warp beam wound from creel equipped with conventional tension control devices. Notice 


ridges and general unevenness of yarn surface on beam. On right is warp beam wound with same denier yarn from creel equipped with 


Electrotense. Smoothness of yarn surface on beam, its freedom from ridges and unevenness is apparent. 
























A true red 


Here’s a red as true of shade as the throat of a 
Cattleya Priscilla Alba orchid... Maxilon* red 
BL for Orlon® and other acrylic fibers. Now 
you can have the shades of red you’ve 
always wanted but were never able to get. 
Maxilon red BL rates a phenomenal 7 to 8 
in light fastness, from the lightest pastels to 
the heaviest shades . . . has good build-up and 


dyeing properties with little affinity for wool, 
cotton or rayon. Bulletin 96-G is available 
with details. 

GEIGY DYESTUFFS—Division of Geigy 
Chemical Corporation, Saw Mill River Road, 
Ardsley, New York. Branches in all textile- 
producing centers. Dyestuff makers since 1859. 


Maxilon red BL 


*Geigy Registered Trademark (Pat. applied for) 











Better Tension Control 


(Continued from Page 44) 


form tension of the ends as they pass into the warper 
permits the operator to handle the machine better 
when fixing broken ends, knots, slubs, etc., since 
there are fewer sagging ends in the yarn sheet to 
make his work of getting at defects unhandy and 
time-consuming. 

The high degree of uniformity provided by Elec- 
trotense is indicated by comparative readings of ten- 
sion taken by an MTM staff reporter with a Kidde 
Tensometer on yarn ends being warped from the 
Electrotense-equipped creel and identical yarn run- 
ning on the other creel. On the Electrotense creel, 
the Tensometer needle maintained a steady reading 
of 5 grams with virtually no oscillation beyond a 
movement of less than one gram over a period of 
5 minutes. Tension variation on the creel not 
equipped with Electrotense during a 30-second read- 





UNVARYING TENSION—Here a tensometer was photographed while 
making a reading on an end whose tension was regulated by the 
Electrotense. During a six minute exposure of the film, the needle 
hardly moved from its position between four and five grams. Extent 
of movement is shown by shadowed area close to needle. 


‘Ban-Lon’ Trademark 

The “Ban-Lon” trademark was withdrawn on April 
15 from use on all yarn except that which falls within 
two special classifications, it was announced by 
Dr. A. L. Lippert, vice president of Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Co., owner of the trademark. The trademark 
“Textralized”’ will be assigned to replace the “Ban- 
Lon” label as the proper designation for yarn pro- 
duced under the Bancroft license. The change applies 
to all yarns produced and sold in this country and in 
Canada. 

Dr. Lippert pointed out that the Ban-Lon mark will 
continue to be used on garments, fabrics and other 
end-use items which are made from Textralized yarn 
and which meet the high standards of quality speci- 
fied for them by Bancroft. 

The change was made, Bancroft said, to elminate 
a certain amount of confusion and misunderstanding 
which resulted from the application of an identical 
trademark to both yarn and the many products made 
from it. 


ing was extreme—varying from eight to more than 
15 grams with wide-swinging rapid fluctuations. 

The uniform tension provided by the Electrotense 
results, among its other advantages, in fewer breaks 
in the yarn, thus saving labor on the part of the 
creel tender. 


How Electrotense Works 

In its functioning and design, the Electrotense em- 
bodies several new and unique principles for control 
of yarn tension. It provides an adjustable force ob- 
tained by means of a small electromagnet and with- 
out use of weights or springs. The force thus gener- 
ated is applied simultaneously for all ends on the 
creel. The force is vibratory in nature and is con- 
trolled from a central control box to create a uni- 
form tension in all yarn ends. This uniform tension 
may be varied at will from almost zero to about 20 
grams. 

The component parts of the Electrotense consist of 
an electromagnet in a protective metal housing, a 
lower non-magnetic disc and an upper magnetic disc, 
a mounting screw and nut, and a *% inch AlSiMag 
guide post. Only one post, by the way, is required 
with Electrotense. This simplicity reduces ‘“wrap- 
around” and consequent multiplication of tension 
irregularities. And because the tension is provided 
without use of weights, there is no problem of iner- 
tia, and end breakage is thereby reduced. The entire 
assembly is small and can be quickly mounted on 
the existing brackets on creels for holding conven- 
tional tension devices. When in operation, the Elec- 
trotense, because of its pulsating current principle, 
keeps the top disc freely rotating and free from ac- 
cumulation of lint and fly which is often a source of 
slubs in the yarn and broken ends. 

Lindly reports that its Electrotense is by no means 
limited to use on warping creels. The company ex- 
pects the device to be used with great economic ad- 
vantages wherever there is a need for inexpensive 
means of obtaining uniform tension and yarn equal- 
ization, and controlling these elements easily and ac- 
curately at any number of stations. Among addition- 
al uses of Electrotense envisaged by Lindly are cir- 
cular and flat bed knitting machines; full-fashioned 
hosiery machines; creel-to-loom direct weaving; on 
coners and twisters, as well as a variety of other ap- 
plications not yet explored. 


Knitting Visual Aids 


The intricate knitting process is made easier to 
understand by this demonstration model of the action 
of knitting needles used at the School of Textiles, 
North Carolina State College by Prof. H. M. Middle- 
ton (left). He is showing how the model works to 


W. A. Newell of the school’s staff. 
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William H. Luttge 


(Continued from Page 32) 


23 years old (on company records he was a mature 
25) found himself living in Providence with a sales 
territory in the outlying fringes of the New England 
textile areas. 

At a salary of $4,800 a year, he traveled by car, sell- 
ing American Viscose rayon to mills in Western 
Massachusetts, Vermont and Maine. He soon got over 
his fear and homesickness, and in no time at all, be- 
came a seasoned New Englander. 

It was a good time, he now recalls, to be selling 
rayon yarn to New England mills. Well-established 
old time outfits like Hoosac and Skinner and Farr 
Alpaca were becoming interested in the profit possi- 
bilities of rayon fabrics which, in those days, were 
considerable. Under the persuasive urging of Luttge’s 
skillful selling, the big old mills in his territory 
bought more and more rayon. Farr, for example, went 
from nothing to 4 million pounds of rayon yarn a 
month. 


A Man of Varied Interests 


When not out canvassing the mills for orders, 
Luttge found time in Providence to study fabric 
design and analysis at Rhode Island School of Design; 
to take singing lessons to improve his justly famous 
(in textile circles) tenor voice; to learn to be a handy 
small boat navigator, and to court the Providence girl 
who was to become his wife. 

His record as a yarn salesman made a great im- 
pression on William Appleton, then president of 
American Viscose, with whom Luttge also shared his 
taste for cat boating in Narragansett Bay. Convinced 
that the company could make even greater use of 
Luttge’s ebullient energy, continually expanding 
knowledge of textiles and great personal charm in 
more difficult assignments, Appleton in 1939 brought 
him back to the New York office. Among the tasks 
he handed Luttge the most urgent was to push with 
all possible speed the tiny toehold that rayon had in 
auto tire use. This assignment proved, as everyone 
knows now, to be a big item. With the coming of the 
war, the opportunity for rayon in tires proved a wide- 
open one. Bill Luttge did a tremendous job in getting 
rayon accepted in Akron and Detroit. Spending vir- 
tually all his time in the offices, factories and labora- 
tories of the tire companies, he made it his business to 
learn how tires were made, and to obtain from the tire 
makers the vital information as to what they wanted 
in tire cord performance. 

He took this information back to American Viscose’s 
experts and had them work to make rayon tire yarn 
measure up to and surpass the exacting requirements 
of the tire people. While he is the last man to claim 
much of the credit himself, people in the industry who 
know about the work he did month in and month out 
give Bill Luttge a large share of the credit for rayon’s 
overwhelming sweep of the tire cord market in the 
decade between 1941 and 1951. 

In 1951, when Chemstrand was formed as a joint 
creation of American Viscose and Monsanto, Luttge 
was doing fine as Viscose’s sales manager in charge of 
tire cord and apparel yarn sales for the company’s 
rayon division. Another man might have been content 
to remain where he was, but Luttge was attracted by 
the challenge of the two newer fibers that Chemstrand 
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planned to market: the acrylic, Acrilan, and its own 
nylon. 

He was convinced, quite rightly as events turned 
out, that the future of the newer non-cellulosic fibers 
was not only big, but virtually limitless. And so he 
accepted eagerly the offer to head up Chemstrand’s 
sales efforts—a job which turned out to be even more 
challenging and strenuous than he realized at the 
time. 

The launching of a new company to make and 
market new fibers is always a tremendous and difficult 
industrial undertaking: there is no easy way, and no 
short cuts to success, as many others who have gone 
down this road can testify. For Chemstrand the road 
was a rocky one, as strewn with pitfalls and booby 
traps as for any major fiber producer. 

Looking back on it now, Bill Luttge says with his 
invariable sprightly cheerfulness: “It seems to be a 
law of nature or something that for a new fiber you 
have to toughen yourself to seven lean years—seven 
years of hard knocks, thin orders and plenty of 
trouble. There doesn’t seem to be any way to avoid it.” 

In spite of its rough beginnings and earlier setbacks, 
the year 1957 saw Chemstrand coming out of its 
strenuous formative years tremendously on _ top: 
among fiber producers today, Chemstrand is the great 
success story of the times. Chemstrand is, they tell 
each other wherever fiber producers’ people and mill- 
men and apparel manufacturers and converters gather 
to talk, the hottest thing in textiles. 

A look at the figures bears out this burning interest 
in Chemstrand’s progress: sales were $146 million 
last year, up $39 million from 1956; profits were $20 
million compared with $12 million. In terms of its two 
fibers, sales of Acrilan were up 183% over the pre- 
vious year; nylon up 29%. Meanwhile, plant expan- 
sions booming along have brought nylon capacity at 
the company’s big Pensacola, Fla., plant up to a rated 
capacity of 114 million pounds a year; Acrilan capa- 
city at Decatur, Ala., will reach 45 million pounds this 
year. 


Acrilan Blossoms Out 


Meanwhile, Acrilan the firstborn of Chemstrand’s 
fiber offspring, and the child that had the most “diffi- 
cult” early years, has developed, as human problem 
children sometimes do, previously unsuspected abili- 
ties. Its years of uncertainty behind it, the fiber is cur- 
rently astonishing many in textiles (with the excep- 
tion, of course, of its devoted parents at Chemstrand) 
by really virtuoso performances in a number of im- 
portant end uses. 

Latest and perhaps the most dazzling of these is the 
fiber’s great success in carpets. Introduced less than 
18 months ago in a few fabrics by two carpet makers, 
it is now being offered by seven more mills while 
others clamor frantically at the door of Bob Smith, in 
charge of Acrilan sales, for allotments of the fiber. 

In blankets, also, Acrilan has made a tremendous 
impression. One of the first end uses in which the fiber 
was tried, it is now virtually a staple in the blanket 
market, giving wool a hard run for its position as 
poundage leader. Recently a consumer testing organi- 
zation, noted for the austerity of its standards and its 
chilly indifference to promotional claims, came right 
out and said that Acrilan blankets were in many 
respects superior to wool. 

Chemstrand’s nylon, having all the indubitable ad- 
vantages that have piled up over the years for this 

(Continued on Page 53) 











REPORT FROM EUROPE 





BY SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


English mills want protection against Asian imports; 
German fiber producers fear increased imports from U. S. 


LONDON—England’s hard-pressed Lancashire textile industry, hurt by low-cost imports 
and handicapped by outmoded equipment, may get some assistance from two sources—Govern- 
ment and area’s main textile associations. 

Extent to which Lancashire has been hit was underscored in the Operative Spinners’ 
Amalgamation annual report, recently presented by Charles Schofield, general secretary. It 
showed that Britain’s cotton textile industry labor force dropped 67,000 workers during past 
six years, and has current employment roll of 228,600. 

Blame Asian “Cheap” Imports—Schofield, and many other British mill men, blame low- 
cost cloth imports from Hong Kong, Pakistan and India. The Spinners’ group executive also 
pointed up the ticklish political problem, charging that “it is obvious the Government is pre- 
pared to sacrifice the industry rather than face an unpopular issue with other members of the 
Commonwealth.” 

But Government is Helping—Schofield was, perhaps, a bit harsh with Government, how- 
ever. Sir David Eccles, president of the Board of Trade told House of Commons that Govern- 
ment would help the textile trade by opening trade talks with India and Pakistan, and Hong 
Kong. Aim: to induce them to curtail exports to Britain. 

Hong Kong Talks Fall Down—Shortly after Sir David’s announcement to Commons, Sir 
Frank Lee, of Board of Trade, left London for Hong Kong to negotiate with textile men there 
The latter reportedly failed to agree on a program of reducing shipments to Britain. But it is 
felt that more important discussions with India and Pakistan—if successful—would probably 
swing Hong Kong into line. Coming weeks should be conclusive. 

Trade Takes a Hand—Meanwhile, British textile men themselves decided to tackle 
Lancashire problem in another way. Two of area’s major trade groups, which include most 
British rayon and cotton weaving mills, set up a company whose principal goal is to shut 
down uneconomic plants and give financial assistance to as many others as possible. The 
groups are the Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers Association and the Rayon Weaving As- 
sociation. The new company is called Reorganization, Ltd. 

Hope to Lure Labor—If a full measure of efficiency can be restored to Lancashire mills, 
manufacturers feel, more labor can be induced to return to area. This could go far in reversing 
the downtrend which has characterized this segment of Britain’s big textile industry for past 
decade. 

British Man-Made Fiber Plans—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., “subject to market 
developments,” will construct a Terylene polyester fiber spinning mill in Ulster, Northern 
Ireland. The plant would start off with 1,150 workers and eventually require 800 or 900 
more. Operations would begin in 1963-64. Most ICI Terylene is spun at Wilton which produces 
the polymer used. 

New Man-Made Trade Advances—ICI has found new use for Terylene—for a three- 
man inflatable boat. The small vessel, which sells for some 25 pounds ($70), is made from a 
neoprene coated fabric and weighs only 15 pounds. . . Courtaulds, Ltd., announced develop- 
ment, and early marketing, of a dyeing aid for triacetate fiber. Named Carrier LB, it is said to 
be effective for deep tones and has been successfully tested on Tricel. 

European Textile Sales Study—The European Productivity Agency of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation has begun a special study to see how textile sales can be 
accelerated. German textile expert Dr. O. Martin will head up study. He will cover such topics 
as brand name and distribution costs. It is known that in many countries, excessive middle- 
men tend to bring up retail prices and so reduce consumer sales. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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New MACHINERY 
New EQUIPMENT 


New Conical Ring 

Herr Manufacturing Co. is offer- 
ing its new 5/16-inch face Herr 
conical ring for spinning and 
twisting six ounce wool and Dac- 
ron blends. The rings, which fit 
all standard machines, aid in pro- 
ducing light count yarns at high 
spindle speeds. The single oil res- 
ervoir supplies lubrication to all 
bearing surfaces of the ring. Trav- 
elers are light and rigid to balance 
the light outward thrust of the 
yarn and prevent yarn breakage. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


Handbook on Wood Tanks 


National Wood Tank Institute 
has issued a new reference source 
on wood tanks, “Wood Tank Ref- 
erence and Data Handbook.” The 
comprehensive volume covers ap- 
plications of wood tanks, capaci- 
ties, physical and chemical prop- 
erties of wood, etc. The book also 
discusses use of wood for the most 
severe conditions found in chemi- 
cal processing through the use of 
selected polymer linings. Free cop- 
ies may be obtained by writing the 
editors 


Automatic Knife Slitter 

A fully automatic single knife 
slitter, said to be the first of its 
kind for fabric slitting machinery, 
has been developed by Lever Bias 
Machine Corp. The machine, con- 
trolled hydraulically and elec- 
tronically, is reported to eliminate 
the need for highly skilled oper- 
ators and to be capable of produc- 
ing slit cloth to more _ precise 
standards. When the desired yard- 
age has been cut the machine au- 
tomatically stops. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 
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Ritsky Letoff Motion 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. has avail- 
able a descriptive folder on the 
Stehedco Ritsky Letoff Motion for 
assuring better weaving by posi- 
tive warp tension control. Use of 
the device does away with the 
need for having bulky weights 
hanging from each warp beam and 
obstructing aisles, according to the 
manufacturer. Thus looms are 
made more easily accessible from 
the rear. For further information 
write the editors. 


New Roberts Division 

Roberts Co., manufacturers of 
textile spinning machinery, has 
placed in operation a complete 
plastics division to produce a num- 
ber of important machinery parts. 


Plastic Pulleys 


The new unit also will be used for 
research and development of the 
adaptability of various plastics to 
textile machinery. James M. Stew- 
art, formerly president of Dolphin 
Molding Co., heads the new divi- 
sion as managing engineer. 


Denman Brochure 

A four page illustrated brochure 
describing loom parts manufac- 
tured by Denman Textile Rubber 
Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, is now 
available. The brochure describes 
Denman Pioneer brand loom parts 
including drop box reversible 
pickers, loop pickers, lug straps, 
sweepsticks and bumpers. Denman 
is a subsidiary of the McCandless 
Corp. For free copies of the broch- 
ure write the editors. 


Name Weaving Attachment 

An attachment to the loom 
which will weave names into cloth 
without use of jacquard cards, is 
offered by the A.B.C. Textile Ma- 


Complete view of electro-automatic name- 
weaving apparatus. 


product, is now in use in mills on 
the European Continent. The names 
to be woven can be simply set in 
an electrical plug board by any 
operator and the apparatus will 
then control the weaving of the 
name by an electro-magnetic sys- 
tem. The system permits produc- 
tion of personalized towels, table 
linen bedsheets, etc., with woven 
names in small runs on an eco- 
nomical basis. For further infor- 
mation write the editors. 


Weathering Tester 

The GFB_ weathering tester, 
Xenotest WPL 394 model, has 
been developed by G. F. Bush As- 
sociates as a research, testing and 


production control device for 
speeding up weathering effects of 
natural sunlight, humidity, rain 
and temperature in any repeated 
program on all materials, coated 
and otherwise. Synthetic sunlight 
in the unit is produced by a xenon 
lamp, such as is used in the com- 
pany’s light-fading tester. For fur- 
ther information write the editors. 
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Dyeing & finishing 





new boiler 


cuts dyehouse 


steam costs 


Petixsnees DYEING & FINISHING Co. in Paterson, N. J., 
is saving about $100 each working day in steam 
costs, according to Louis Shafer, secretary. This sav- 
ing comes as the result of installing a new oil-fired 
500-hp packaged automatic boiler. Uniformity and 
quality of steam supplied has also resulted in more 
efficient production. 

In an average day, Shafer says, the savings are as 
follows: 


370 gallons of oil $31.60 
2% tons of coal 32.50 
Man-hours eliminated 25.60 


Total $89.70 
Increased electricity cost 6.00 
Net Savings $83.70 
It is difficult to assign monetary values to other 
savings resulting from elimination of stoppages and 
spoiled materials and from decreased maintenance 
costs on the new boiler. However, $16.30 per day is 
probably conservative. This rounds out the total 
savings to the Shafer’s estimate of $100 per day. 
Reliable dyes, bleaches and finishes cloth, its par- 
ticular specialty being table cloth fabrics. Steam is 
used to heat the dye liquors and to dry and finish 
the dyed goods. Most of the equipment requires 


New 500-hp automatic boiler installed in Reliable’s Paterson, N. J. 
plant to replace 43-year-old boiler that needed extensive repairs 


steam at 120 psi. Plant heating is minor—only 10% 
of total load as compared to 90% for processing 
steam. 

As with other dye houses, Reliable works on a 
contract basis. In consequence, production ranges 
anywhere from very slow to extremely busy. Such 
irregular production means a highly variable steam 
load. 

Prior to installation of the new boiler, the variable 
demand was being met by three 150-hp boilers of 
the horizontal return tube type. One was _ hand- 
fired with bituminous coal and two were fired with 
No. 6 fuel oil under manual control. Of the oil- 
burning units, one was 43 years old and had been 
condemned by the state boiler inspector because of 
the condition of its brickwork. Brickwork of the other 
was not in good condition either. The old brick stack 
that served the two oil-fired boilers was also in need 
of repair. 

Reliable’s management was thus faced with the 
question: was it worth while to spend several thou- 
sand dollars to keep the two boilers in service? 
Or could the money be more wisely spent for a new 
larger boiler, one that could carry the entire plant 
load? 

Even if brickwork and stack were repaired, this 
would only restore the old boilers to running order. 
It would not assure an efficient operation. The de- 
cision was reached to abandon the old boilers and 
install a new boiler. After some discussion, a 550-hp 
boiler manufactured by York-Shipley was selected. 

Despite its greatly increased horsepower rating, the 
new packaged boiler fitted into the floor space form- 
erly occupied by the 150-hp boiler that had been con- 
demned. No pitting, brickwork nor high stack was re- 
quired in making the installation. The packaged 
boiler includes a blower to provide the exact amount 
of air needed for most efficient combustion. A further 
and equally important advantage was elimination of 
hand firing. Now boiler room personnel has only to 
make regular inspections and perform scheduled 
maintenance. Once controls have been properly set, 
steam is furnished automatically in response to the 
drop in pressure on the total system, all demands 
throughout the plant being integrated by electronic 
controls. 

(Continued on Page 53) 


The old boiler that was removed to make way for new one was exact 
twin of the boiler shown on left which is now maintained for 
emergency use only. Tank in center overhead is for preheating 
make-up water for new boiler on right 
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Inspector for Spun Yarn 


An automatic spun yarn inspec- 
tor for controlling the quality of 
spun worsted, wool, cotton, synthe- 
tic and blended yarns has been de- 
veloped by Lindly & Co., Inc. The 
manufacturer reports it also may 
be used for the same purpose on 
multifilament synthetics but not on 
nubby or irregular types. The in- 
spector, available only in model 
C-1, may be obtained for standard 
warp widths of 8, 21, 36, 42, 54, 72, 
84, and 90 inches, and with eithe1 
a matte finish hard chrome or Alsi- 
mag No. 193 ceramic guide bar. For 
further information write the edi- 


tors. 


Top Feed Mechanism 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co. has developed a new top feed 
mechanism for the 1400 Class and 
Superlock machines that can_ be 
used for heavy fabrics as well as 
lighter synthetics. The mechanism 
can be adjusted with bottom feed 
and will feed faster or slower as 
needed. The manufacturer sug- 
gests the top feed’s possible use on 
coats, slipcovers, bedspreads, plas- 
tic and any type of material that 
doesn’t lay a flat seam, and where 
two plies of material do not end 
evenly. For further information 
write the editors 
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Davidson Springs 

Coats & Clark, Inc., 
nounced that its new 
company, Davidson Industries, 
Inc., has started and manu- 
facturing operations at Toccoa, Ga. 
Davidson will manufacture and 
sell the Davidson spring used in 
package dyeing, and other textile 
machinery and equipment. David- 
son springs formerly were all im- 
ported and were manufactured ex- 
clusively by Davidson, MacGregor 
Co., Ltd., England 


has an- 
affiliated 


sales 


AVC Master Winder 

The AVC master winder, a new 
device for winding card samples of 
yarns and filaments, has been an- 
nounced by Manufacturers Engi- 
neering & Equipment Corp. The 


device, developed in conjunction 
with the American Viscose Corp., 
is designed for winding card sam- 
ples for presentation to an instru- 
ment such as the Colormaster Dif- 
ferential Colorimeter, enabling 
sample colors to be measured 
quickly and controlled. Sample 
deniers can range trom 50 denier 
to 2,500 denier. For further infor- 
mation write the editors. 


Automatic Cotton 
Cleaning Unit 
Saco-Lowell 
nounced its new 
ing unit for its 


Shops has. an- 
automatic clean- 
No. 11 dust and 
waste extractor (condenser). The 
manufacturer points out it will 
provide the extra cleaning needed 
in running the 1957 cotton crop 
without subjecting the stock to any 
additional beating. Consequently, 
there is no added fiber breakage or 
in neps. Also, the ex- 
leaf, stem, dirt and other 
trash is removed so that subse- 
quent equipment can _ produce 
quality yarn. Mill usage, Saco-Lo- 
well reports, shows that the quan- 
tity of trash removed by its new 


an increase 
cess of 


Light-Colored Picker 

A new light-colored picker, 
manufactured by Denman Textile 
Rubber Co., a subsidiary of the 
McCandless Corp., has been an- 
nounced. The picker is reported to 
give 15% longer life and will not 
streak or mark light-colored fab- 
rics. To help introduce its new 
product, the manufacturer is of- 
fering, free of charge, a test kit by 
means of which the new pickers 
can be tested on the looms of po- 
tential customers. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 


Nylon Bearing Inserts 
New formfit 
serts for 


nylon bearing in- 
spinning frame tension 
roll supporting arms are now be- 
ing marketed by the J. W. Collier 


“ 


Co., Inc. The new inserts can be 
easily installed without removal or 
dismantling of the old tension roll 
supporting arm from the spinning 
frame, the manufacturer reports. 
Collier claims its nylon inserts and 
tension roll gudgeons can cut cur- 
rent replacement part costs in half 
and eliminate long, expensive stop- 
page, dismantling and down time. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


unit is about equal to one-third of 
the amount of waste removed by 
any unit in the opening line. 
Spring-weighted compression rolls 
at the bottom of the unit form an 
air seal and pass the waste drop- 
pings into an air stream which 
transports them through a conduit 
to a fan where they are combined 
with the regular dust from the con- 
densing screen. This dust and 
waste is carried to the air mat of 
the air filters or the dust house for 
collection as usual. The automatic 
cleaning unit can be applied to 
both floor and ceiling-mounted No. 
11 dust and waste extractors. For 
further information write the edi- 
tors. 
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(Continued from Page 51) 


The new boiler shuts itself off every night at 9 p.m. 
This wholly automatic operation has put an end to 
the night boiler room shift. Where four men were 
formerly required by the boiler room, only two are 
needed now. 

The coal-fired boiler and the old oil-fired boiler are 
no longer being operated but were left in place for 
standby service (so far not required). Previously, 
the coal boiler had been fired 24 hours a day, five days 
a week. It took ’round-the-clock attention and burned 
2% tons of coal a day. Coal consumption has been 
entirely eliminated. 

The two 150-hp oil-fired boilers had formerly been 
operating about 9 hours a day at an average firing 
rate of 65 gph each. Thus the two together would 
burn 1,170 gallons in an average day. Using the same 
No. 6 fuel oil, the new packaged boiler consumes 
only 800 gallons per day because of its greater 
efficiency. The difference is the 370 gallons per day 
reported above. 


TTMA Dedicates Building 


Prominent Government officials and _ industry 
leaders attended the dedication and formal opening 


William H. Luttge 


(Continued from Page 47) 


prestigious synthetic, has been going strongly too. Tire 
cord is the great big market that Chemstrand is beam- 
ing its nylon messages toward; and currently the 
messages are growing louder and clearer as Chem- 
strand piles on the promotional wattage to win con- 
sumers over to preference for nylon in tires. 

All this incontestable and overwhelming evidence 
that Chemstrand’s fibers are ringing bells everywhere 
in the textile industry—and with consumers, too 
makes Bill Luttge a happy man. But like the seasoned 
field commander in the wars of fiber sales that he is, 
he modestly gives credit to everyone but himself for 
Chemstrand’s marketing victories. 

Relaxed and easy in his big office at 350 Fifth 
Avenue, he directs his praises upward, downward and 
sideways throughout the Chemstrand organization 
now totaling more than 8,000 workers. ‘‘We’ve got a 
marvelous president,” he says meaning Ed O’Neal, 
‘a man who is an inspiration and spur to all of us. And 


Europe (Continued from Page 48) 


European Central Buying?—The possibility of en- 
couraging central buying in Europe—now character- 
ized by piecemeal merchandising of most textiles 
is also contained in the OEEC textile study. Some 
French department stores have been concentrating on 
central buying offices, and Dr. Martin will review 
results. He will visit key textile men in most of the 
17 OEEC nations before he is finished. 

Germans See US Competition—Newly formed Man- 
Made Fibers Information Center, at Frankfurt, ex- 
pects United States rayon and man-made fiber manu- 
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CUTTING THE RIBBON—Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia, Mrs. C. E 
Whitener and TTMA president W. H. Sparks open new TTMA building. 


of the new Tufted Textile Manufacturers Association 
headquarters building on March 14 in Dalton, Ga. 
Governor Marvin Griffin of Georgia was a principal 
speaker at the ceremonies. The TTMA was founded in 
1945 in order to provide central organization of tufted 
textile manufacturers and suppliers and they worked 
together since that time to solve their mutual prob- 
lems. 


behind him, we have a courageous and understanding 
board of directors—a board that is willing to give us 
the resources and latitude to keep forging ahead.” 

And for the technical, sales, advertising and ad- 
ministrative staffs, Luttge has nothing but praise and 
enthusiastic appreciation. He feels that most of Chem- 
strand’s success is due to the wonderful good fortune 
and canny choosing that went into assembling these 
groups during the past few years. We’ve only just 
begun to roll here at Chemstrand, he says. “Watch 
what we'll do in the next year or two.” 

For their part, the key men at Chemstrand are 
unanimous in their warm appreciation of their vice 
president for marketing. They like his plain dealing, 
his established record of courage and steadiness when 
things were going badly for Acrilan a few years back. 
Above all they appreciate his deep-rooted and multi- 
farious knowledge of the textile industry, his un- 
doubted mastery of all the arts of selling fibers; they 
like also the fact that few men in the industry have 
as many genuine friends as Bill Luttge. He’s a great 
man to work with, they say, and the textile industry 
heartily agrees. 


facturers will provide stepped-up competition for 
German mills this year. Basic reason for German 
pessimism is that man-made fibers and a number of 
their end products no longer have quota protection 
from imports. 

But German Trade Improves—West Germany’s man- 
made and rayon textile mill men, however, have 
been doing well on foreign markets as well as at 
home. The country is fourth greatest producer- 
after the U.S., Japan and Britain. Synthetic filament 
and staple output in 1957, at 19,300 metric tons, was 
up about 35% from previous year. Rayon filament 
production was up 3,300 tons, to 71,600 tons, largely 
due to demand from tire manufacturers. 
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NEW FABRICS 
NEW YARNS 


Dynel and Glass Boat Overlays 

Dynel and glass overlays are being used to rejuve- 
nate water craft. A 54-foot pleasure yacht was given a 
new lease on life by the application of three layers 
of glass fabric on the hull bottom and a single over- 
lay of Dynel fabric, amounting to 5,400 square feet, 
to cover the entire hull surface. The Dynel, woven 
from Union Carbide Corp.’s acrylic fiber by United 
States Rubber Corp., is said to provide long-lasting 
resistance to the corrosive and abrasive actions of 
water. The refining job, which took six weeks and 
cost $6,000, is expected to add 10 years to the ex- 
pected life of the $125,000 craft. For further informa- 
tion write the editors. 


First Fiberglas Shower Curtain 

The first seamless Fiberglas shower curtain ever 
offered by a volume producer is now available 
through F. H. Jaffee Manufacturing Co., Inc. Con- 
verted by Qual-Fab, Inc., the curtain has no center 
seam, is water-repellent and requires no inside liner 
as do other types of shower curtains. It will retail for 
around $7.95. All curtain packages contain an insert 
provided by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. and 
giving instructions on the care and handling of the 
curtain. The curtains are hand washable, quick-dry- 
ing, mildew resistant, and require no ironing, and 
won’t stretch, shrink, sag or sun-rot, according to 
Owens-Corning. For further information write the 
editors. 


Bonded Dynel Tag Stock 

American Felt Co. has announced development of a 
new, paper-thin tag stock designed to meet industry’s 
need for durable, chemically resistant identification 
tags. It is bonded of Union Carbide’s Dynel acrylic 
fiber. Thorough testing has proven the nonwoven ma- 
terial to have exceptional strength and complete 
stability, the company reported. 

Major advantage of the new tag stock is that no 
grommets are needed for added strength in attach- 
ment even under the most severe processing condi- 
tions. The new tag stock can be soaked in strong 
chemical solutions, dried and soaked again and again 
without deterioration. The material is reeommended 
for use where great strength, long life and complete 
chemical resistance are necessary. The new felt will 
take printing by standard methods and retain legibili- 
ty under the most severe conditions. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 
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The future of the independent converter 


of man-made fiber fabrics 


By Hilda A. Wiedenfeld, 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE TEXTILE DISTRIBUTORS INSTITUTE, INC. 


Duane THE LAST WAR, the civilian demand for tex- 
tiles was substantially greater than the available 
supply. Many mills, which prior to that time had 
sold all or most of their output in the grey state, 
began to integrate vertically, finishing their own 
fabrics. It was freely predicted at that time that 
these vertical integrations, at least in the case of 
the more highly-styled fabrics, would be successful 
only as long as demand continued to exceed supply, 
creating scarcities of finished goods and a strong sell- 
er’s market. Recently, particularly among synthetic 
weavers, there has been evidence of the expected 
retreat from high-style converting operations. 

Nevertheless, it is timely: to re-examine the chief 
functions of textile marketing, and the changes that 
have occurred in their relative importance; and to 
evaluate these functions in terms of current con- 
sumer (and retailer) needs and demands. 


Chief Functions of Textile Marketing 

There are several functions of textile marketing 
and distribution. The relative importance of these 
different functions depends somewhat on the end-use 
for which the fabric is designed, and on the operating 
policies and needs of the consuming industries. Over 
the long-term, the type of operation which performs 
the required functions most economically, or to the 
greatest satisfaction of the consuming industries, will 
dominate in distribution. 

The most important marketing functions are the 
following: 

1. Styling. The styling function applies to basic 
fabric construction, to color selection, to pattern de- 
sign, and to fabric finish. Mills, and even fiber pro- 
ducers in their fabric development work, have made 
substantial strides in styling during the past 5 or 10 
years. Most of the large organizations have hired 
fabric stylists; they also have foreign contacts and 
sources of styling inspiration; and, in some cases, 
have some weaving and finishing done abroad. 

So far as styling is concerned, no one has a monop- 
oly, neither the independent converter nor the in- 
tegrated mill. However, in high-styling, and in as- 
sociated delivery and service functions, the inde- 
pendent converter, because of his flexibility, his in- 
dependence in high-style pricing, his tradition and 
background, his ability to operate profitably on com- 
paratively small yardages, has more advantages than 
in other areas. 
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2. Development. Fabric development is a function 
of fabric distribution which has increased tremen- 
dously in importance, both because of the many new 
fibers and finishes which are available, and because 
the high income consumer provides an enlarged mar- 
ket for new and improved textile products. 

Whether the converter is independent in his busi- 
ness structure, or is an integrated mill, the develop- 
ment function is an important one, both for himself 
and for the industry as a whole. The larger mills, in 
most cases, have had relatively greater financial re- 
sources, as compared with the independent converter, 
to invest in fabric development. However, the inde- 
pendent converter usually has free access to these 
new ideas, and to the new fabrics developed by the 
fiber producers themselves. This is an advantage for 
the converter. At the present time, the independent 
converter can draw on, and use to his own advantage, 
a bigger backlog of new fabric ideas than has ever 
before been available. 

3. Sponsorship of New Ideas. The sponsorship of 
new ideas is closely related to fabric development on 
the one hand, and to the styling function on the 





other, but is different from either. New ideas are 
worthless until they gain commercial acceptance. 
And even when the consumer is actively trading up, 
and will spend freely on new or improved or better 
styled products, the cutter, particularly in more 
staple end-uses, is traditionally inclined to stick 
with the successful fabrics of the previous season as 
long as he can. 

The present great inventory of new fabrics and 
new ideas, therefore, is turning over slowly, and 
yields a small return on the heavy investment by 
mills and fiber producers. Sponsorship of new ideas, 
in such a way that they gain commercial acceptance 
more speedily, is as valuable a contribution, and as 
great a challenge, as fabric development and styling. 

At the present time, neither the independent nor 
the integrated mill has been completely successful in 
breaking through these barriers of habit and indif- 
ference, and in speeding this flow of new fabrics into 
finished garments. Many will argue that the inde- 
pendent converter, by tradition, by a greater mobili- 
ty, and by being able to work profitably with some- 
what smaller yardages, will eventually be more suc- 
cessful than the integrated mill in helping break 
these bottlenecks. In any case, few will deny that 
this is one of the greatest challenges for the indus- 
try, and a field of great opportunity for the inde- 
pendent converter. 

4. Risk Taking. The fabric distributor typically is 
an accumulator of inventory and a risk taker. His 
risks involve not only the risks of styling, but the 
risks of buying seasonal goods out of season. During 
the postwar period, there have been several cycles 
in which overproduction reached rather extreme 
levels. Whatever causes these periodic surpluses, the 
mere fact that the financial resources of the inte- 
grated mills are greater than those of the indepen- 
dent converter may have enabled the mills to endure 
these periods of depressed fabric prices with greater 
fortitude and less damage. Losses are not welcome to 
anyone, however, and the pressure on mills to man- 
age their production schedules more conservatively 
has been great. Although inventory cycles are still 
evident, they have become less extreme. 

Those who argue that the independent converter 
has an advantage in depressed markets, relative to 
the integrated mill, by being able to bargain for grey 
goods and finishing, may insist that any action tend- 
ing to shorten these textile recessions, and to re- 
duce their impact, is more favorable for the mill than 
for the converter. 

A more stable and a more prosperous textile econo- 
my, however, reduces inventory risk for the inde- 
pendent converter as well as for the integrated mill. 
And simply because the financial resources of the 
converter are more limited, it can also be argued that 
any Overall reduction in the risk factor will be rela- 
tively more stimulating to the converter than to the 


Cotton Roving Twist 

Rapid determination can be made of the twist re- 
quired in rovings of combed cotton for good process- 
ing and drafting qualities by means of formulas and 
a nomograph developed by the Southern Utilization 
Research and Development Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, New Orleans, La., the depart- 
ment announced. Studies disclosed that the twist 
required for good drafting qualities varies directly 
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mill, in his execution of other (and perhaps more im- 
portant) marketing functions. 

5. Service. Service, especially in the sense of de- 
liveries of the right fabrics to the right place at the 
right time, is also an important function of textile 
marketing. The relative importance of the service 
and delivery function is greatest in end-uses where 
the styling function is a first consideration to the 
buyer (and where price, though important, is not 
dominant). 

6. Anticipation of Market Needs. The service and 
delivery function involves having the right fabrics 
at the right time, and this depends on an accurate 
anticipation of market needs. Market anticipation is 
also a means of reducing the risks of inventory ac- 
cumulation and of buying seasonal goods out of sea- 
son. 

Market anticipation depends on intuition as well 
as experience, and no monopoly exists so far as this 
function is concerned. 

Conclusions 

In comparison with the integrated mill, the inde- 
pendent converter has his greatest ‘natural’ advan- 
tages in executing the styling function, particularly 
where high-styling is involved, and the associated 
service functions. The independent converter, there- 
fore, finds his greatest ‘natural’ advantage in the 
more highly styled ready-to-wear end-uses, and a 
lesser advantage in outerwear, men’s wear and 
many sportswear fabrics. However, even in these 
markets independent converters have captured styl- 
ing leadership. 

Although there is no monopoly on the successful 
sponsorship of new ideas, the more effective execu- 
tion of this marketing function also provides great 
opportunities for the independent converter. The in- 
vestment by fiber producers and mills in fabric de- 
velopment, and the inventory of new fabrics await- 
ing successful sponsorship, are at an all-time high. 

The integrated mills, on the other hand, will con- 
tinue to maintain a strong position in outerwear, 
men’s wear, and many sportswear end-uses, where 
staple quality runs are relatively more important to 
the buyer than high styling and quick delivery. 

Styling has become more important in all apparel 
end-uses, but operations in outerwear and men’s 
wear are still more staple in character than opera- 
tions in women’s ready-to-wear. In addition, the 
styling facilities of integrated mills have been sub- 
stantially improved. And finally, the position of the 
integrated mill is being strengthened, in these fields 
more than in others, by the expanding state of tex- 
tile technology, which invites a heavy investment in 
development, which the mill is better able to make; 
and increases the flexibility and variety of styling 
possible in loom finished fabrics. 


Reprinted by permission of the Daily News Record, April 10, 1958, 
copyright 1958, Fairchild Publications, Inc 


with the size of the roving (hank roving), micro- 
naire fineness and coefficient of variation in length 
(fiber array) and inversely with length (Classer’s 
and fibrograph upper half mean) and per cent noils 
removed. 

Single copies of “Combed Roving Twist Formula” 
and copies of the nomograph can be obtained without 
charge from the Southern Utilization Research & De- 
velopment Division, P.O. Box 7307, New Orleans, La. 
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How technologists 


can help sales 


By Walter M. Kelly 


I. THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY today there is an increasing 
need for technological research as an important man- 
agement tool. More and more during the past few 
years, facts and figures are being substituted for 
guesswork; analysis is being substituted for intui- 
tion; future performance is being predicted with 
some certainty. Since facts are the foundation for all 
technological programs, let’s start with some facts 
as they apply to the present condition in the textile 
industry. 

1) Inventories are excessive. They are up approxi- 
mately 11% over 1956 and are excessive in re- 
lationship to sales. 

Advance orders have declined substantially. In 
talking with one of our mills recently, we 
learned that advance orders are 50% less than 
a year ago. 

Raw material costs and operating expenses are 
rising. For example, cotton prices are high and 
will probably go higher. This may very well 
put cotton fabrics at a disadvantage with those 
made with man-made fibers. 

4) Prices of greige and finished goods have de- 
clined, while total fiber consumption per capita 
has remained constant. 

The combination of the above facts has led to an 
industry-wide decline of 26% in profits. I am certain 
that management is acutely conscious of the current 
decrease in profits but too few are taking the neces- 
sary steps to reverse the profit decline. I am con- 
vinced that top management needs a better under- 
standing of the seriousness of the situation and the 
corrective action that they and their associates should 
take. 


Paper presented at the March 5th, 1958 meeting of the American 
Association for Textile Technology in New York City. 
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The problem is one where level-headed mill man- 
agement must be geared to a steady textile demand, 
with profits a reflection of management’s ability not 
a result of a foreordained textile cycle. If this is so, 
management’s thinking will have to be revised to 
keep step with the new realities. If the passive type 
of management thinking prevails in a mill organiza- 
tion, it is the technologist’s primary responsibility 
to change it. 


Influencing Management 

The question then resolves itself as to how to pre- 
sent a program to management. Research, if it is to 
be successful, must function as a team and the ability 
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studied at New York 
University, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology 
and George Washington 
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to 1953 he acted as a 
financial and marketing 
consultant to the chemi- 
cal, steel and soft goods 
industries. In 1953 he 
joined Commercial Fac- 
tors Corp. as a_ vice 
president. In 1956 he 


became president. Walter M. Kelly 





of each individual in the team to operate as a mem- 
ber of a creative group assumes great importance. 
However, direction and management attitudes are 
just as important. Management must take a more 
active interest in research and technologists must 
broaden their understanding on how success or fail- 
ure of the program will affect the company’s future. 


Action Program 

Let’s get specific about our interest in textile tech- 
nology, the type of research we are talking about 
and how a company can embark on some worthwhile 
programs. Such programs should develop: 

Greater manufacturing skills. 

Quality Products. 

New constructions—which will include the best 

features of several fibers. 

New markets for old or new constructions. 

Improved selling techniques. 

Better yardsticks to measure your selling effective- 

ness. 

Better understanding of economic conditions. 

A financial program to ensure successful conclu- 

sion of each project. 

The most important question is, where do you 
start? Where you start will depend primarily on the 
problems your company faces. If your sales are in- 
creasing, but your profit margin is unsatisfactory, a 
reduction in manufacturing costs would be your 
logical objective. 

But the problem faced by most companies in the 
textile industry is excess capacity in relation to sales. 
This is clearly shown by industry figures of sizable 
inventories and smaller advance orders. If this is the 
case, you will start with Sales Forecasting. 


Sales Forecasting 

During the past few years, wide-awake manage- 
ment has recognized that planning and control func- 
tions in all phases of business are essential parts of 
a successful operation. Future performance must be 
predicted with some certainty and the key of all 
planning is sales forecasting. For example, in our 
own company we estimate future dollar sales and the 
future number of units to be processed. This is 
broken down further into two broad categories, 
wholesale and retail. Each category affects our oper- 
ating expenses differently. The results for 1957 were 
gratifying. We came within one million of hitting our 
sales goal of $425 million, and as a result, our ex- 
penses were only six million over budget. 

The example given here is over-simplification of a 
rather complicated problem. In preparing your own 
sales forecast, you should study: 


1) General Economic Conditions—past, present and 

future. The ability of your customers to buy 
your products cannot be ignored. Mr. Reid, 
President of Riegel Textile, made this point in 
a recent speech—he said: “Creation of an eco- 
nomic research function is recommended for 
better economic and statistical service so better 
criteria is available for making decisions’. Al- 
though he did not say it, I believe he meant to 
include analysis of: 
Your company’s Sales Performance. Here you 
will measure what your customers have bought 
and what you can expect them to buy in the 
future. 


So much for generalities: Let’s start our analyses 
with the simplest yardsticks and progress to the more 
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complicated. The first of these is a study of economic 
conditions. 


General Economic Conditions 


Textile mill activity in 1957, as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board Index, was estimated to be 
2% below the 1947-49 level. Compared with this, 
general industrial production had increased 36%. 
Textile performance is even more disheartening 
when one realizes that during the past five years 
population has increased 9%, disposal income 28%. 
Study your own level activity against these yearly 
figures. This is your first rough appraisal of per- 
formance. 

In the face of the above facts—what can we expect 
in the future? While crystal ball gazing is dangerous, 
I suggest that mill executives take into consideration 
the following factors: 


1) Don’t depend on temporary war scares to 
greatly improve demand. 

2) The 1958 economic facts do not make pleasant 
reading. Do not expect any significant upswing 
in 1958. Whether you call it economic re-ad- 
justment or recession, depends on your outlook. 
Wages will increase in the textile industries. 
Other industries are moving South and compet- 
ing for the available labor supply. The textile 
industry must keep pace in terms of salaries, 
working conditions and stability of employment. 
The present per capita consumption of fibers 
will remain stable at about 35 pounds. 
Population increases that have been forecast 
will be met. If this is correct and consumption 
per capita remains constant, it will take eight 
years to utilize fully the present productive ca- 
pacity of the textile industry on a three-shift 
basis. 


These are not pleasant thoughts. But I believe they 
are realistic ones. Thus you can’t depend on better 
times to solve your problems. You must embark on 
an analysis of your sales performance in a manner 
similar to the way you now analyze your production 
effectiveness. 


Analyze Sales Performance 


Here you must evaluate: 

1) Your competitive position in your industry. 

2) Your sales performance by type of customers. 

3) Your sales performance by location of cus- 
tomers. 


Your Competitive Position 

Our first rough analysis of performance was made 
against all textile mill activity. The next analysis 
should determine whether you are doing as well or 
better than competitors in your own industry. Hear- 
say evidence is not acceptable. To obtain this infor- 
mation, you must compare your sales with those in 
the specific industry in which you operate. Produc- 
tion figures for each type of product are published by 
the Bureau of Census. 

To set the scene, let’s make the following assump- 
tions: 


1) Your company is engaged in manufactur- 
ing man-made fiber broad woven goods—pri- 
marily of rayon/acetate variety. 
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Your equipment is versatile and so is your 
styling. , 
This enables you to sell your product to the 
sportswear, blouse, suit and coat, and shirting 
trades. 

4) Sales for 1956 were below those for 1955 and 
the decrease in your sales was greater than that 
of the industry as a whole. 

Your initial conclusion is that your performance 
has been unsatisfactory. But now you must pinpoint 
the reasons. You don’t want the sales department 
to alibi away failure by claiming that their usual 
markets have dried up; that production wasn’t flex- 
ible enough, etc. These additional analyses must be 
made of your sales performance by type of customer, 
and location of customer. 


Performance by Type of Customer 


Ask yourself these questions: 


1) Is your company getting its fair share of total 
fabric purchases in each trade you sell? 

2) How do you measure your fair share for each 
trade? 

3) Have you overlooked any trades for whom you 
can produce goods which can be sold by your 
present sales force? 


To answer the first question, you should obtain 
dollar purchases for each type of fabric, by each type 
of customer. By type of fabric I mean, the broad 
categories of wool, cotton, rayon/acetate, other syn- 
thetics and blends. Then proceed as follows: 

a) Obtain and total the dollar value of rayon/ace- 
tate fabrics purchased by each type of customer 
you sell. 

b) Determine the relative importance of each cus- 
tomer group. For example, let’s assume that 
your total potential market for rayon/acetate 
fabrics in all categories mentioned above 
amounts to $431 million, and purchases of 
rayon and acetate fabrics by the dress trade 
amount to $204 million. Thus, the dress trade 
represents 47% of your total market. 

To determine your relative performance on a 
quantitative basis, use the 47% figure as a 
yardstick for measuring your own performance 
with your dress customers. 

Let’s assume that 47% of your own sales are to 
your dress customers. By dividing the yardstick 
of 47% of industry percentages into your own 
47% of sales—we arrive at a figure of 1 or 100. 
This we call ‘par’ and assume that your rela- 
tive performance in this field is good. However, 
if only 23.5% of your sales are made to the 
dress trade, you have potential opportunity to 
double your sales to this type of customer. 


You know that you have an opportunity to im- 
prove your sales to the dress industry. 

But before analyzing where these customers are 
and what your performance is on a_ geographical 
basis, you should determine whether you have over- 
looked any particular trade. For example, in 1957 we 
know that sales of rayon fabrics to the drapery and 
upholstery trade increased 21%. Do you sell this 
trade? Are you qualified to manufacture these prod- 
ucts? Do you have a sales force which can distribute 
them effectively? If so, you will be entering into a 
field which uses $122 million of rayon/acetate fabrics. 

But you still have to obtain more information 
about your poor performance in the dress trade. Per- 
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Comparison Rayon/Acetate Sales to 
Women’s Sportswear Manufacturers 


Relative Performance 


Total Company Relative 
Market Purchases in Sales in Performance 
Percentages Percentages 
New York 56.7 50 88 
Los Angeles 16.8 10 60 
Boston 5.0 27 540 
Chicago 2 43 
Philadelphia 1 $3 
All Other 1 10 67 


Below-Par Performance 

Market Relative Performance Suggested Additional 
Sales Goals 

New York $67,000 
Los Angeles 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
All Other Markets 


Total $220,000 











Fig. | 


haps you are not covering your markets properly. 
This means that you must analyze your sales on a 
geographical basis and at the same time determine 
the location of your customers. 


Location of Your Customers 
Once again, industry figures are available which 
will tell you where your customers are located. In the 
case of the dress trade, here are the major purchasing 
centers: 
New York City — 74% 
Boston 6% 
Chicago 6% 
St. Louis 4% 
Los Angeles 3% 
Philadelphia 3% 
96% 
Thus, 96% of your market is located in six centers. 
Once again, the same figures are established for 
your relative performance in each area. This will un- 
doubtedly pinpoint selling opportunities in cities 
which have not been covered aggressively in the past. 
Perhaps it has been your company’s policy to cover 
only the New York market. If this is so and they are 
unwilling to expand their sales force to cover the 
other markets, you must go back to an analysis by 
type of customer. It may very well be that your com- 
pany’s policy is to split production evenly between 
so-called commodity fabrics like flannels, linens, etc., 
and new constructions which will be confined to a 
few customers. In this case, it may be wise to suggest 
to management that your older and more experi- 
enced salesmen should concentrate on the confined 
lines and have your younger men cover the water- 
front. 


Establishing Sales Goals 

One of the most valuable results of establishing the 
relative performance by type of customer and by 
markets is the ability to utilize this information to 
establish sales goals by type of customer and by geo- 
graphical locations. Figure 1, illustrates not only the 
development of the relative performance by markets 
but also the suggested additional sales goals for each 
market. 

In the example shown we have taken a hypothetical 
company with a volume of $1,000,000. Relative per- 
formance in the New York area was 88. 

You will note that in the six important markets 
listed, in only one market is the company doing a 
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ABOVE AVERAGE PERFORMANCE == 144 





AVERAGE PERFORMANCE = 100 





BELOW AVERAGE PERFORMANCE oom 66 








A 


Fig. 2. Theory of Relative Performance 


good job. Under our theory of relative performance, 
we feel that it is realistic to ask a company to bring 
these below par territories up to par. The theory of 
relative performance is shown in Figure 2. While this 
graph is not based on facts established in Figure I, 
the same principles are involved. In Figure 2, aver- 
age relative performance is set at 100 or “par.” This is 
obtained by dividing 100% of the market potential 
into 100% of your sales, giving us a figure of 1 or 100. 
The “par” is based on present demonstrated per- 
formance of your company in all its markets. Thus. 
it is logical to assume that below average territories 
rated at 65 can be raised to your over-all “par” of 100. 

To determine realistic sales goals on a quantitative 
basis, we merely reverse the procedure used to deter- 
mine relative performance. Divide your Company’s 
Sales in Percentages into the Total Purchases in Per- 
centages, take the quotient and multiply it by the 
actual sales for the market under consideration. For 
example, in the Los Angeles area, we know by divid- 
ing 10% of own sales into total purcahases of 16.8%, 
we arrive at a quotient of 1.68. In that territory the 
Company did $100,000. $1.68 multiplied by $100,000 
gives us $168,000 or an increase of $68,000. Thereby, 
if all territories are brought up to “par”, sales would 
increase $220,000 or approximately 22% 

You will note that no additional sales goal has been 
suggested for the Boston market because this is an 
above average market. Here we recommend that you 
at least hold your own, although it is natural to ex- 
pect additional sales in territories where the com- 
pany has already demonstrated its superiority. 

Once again, this is over-simplification of a very 
complex problem. Obviously, there are many other 
factors that must be and are considered in setting 
final sales goals. Nevertheless, I can assure you that 
this approach has resulted in increased sales for our 
clients who have used this service. Two examples 
will suffice: a rayon mill increased its sales 25% in 
1957 as a result of this type of statistical analysis. 
As you know, the sale of rayon acetate fibers de- 
clined better than 5% during the same period. A 
clothing manufacturer, who has consistently utilized 


this service over a four-year period, has been re- 
warded with an increase in sales from $1,700,000 to 
$4,200,000. During the same period of time most 
clothing manufacturers had to fight to maintain sales. 


Qualitative Appraisal 
It is exceedingly important to utilize any figures 
that are developed, with extreme caution. For ex- 
ample, we might find for a manufacturer selling to 
the retail trade that the New York market appeared 
to offer the greatest opportunity. However, if this 
manufacturer’s present strength lay in territories in 
the mid-west it would be extremely unwise to as- 
sume that he could immediately attain the potential 
available in a competitive market like New York 
where his product was unknown. In such circum- 
stances, we would recommend increasing his sales in 
markets closer to home where he is better known. 
As his operations expand and his sales force is in- 
creased, he will be in a much better position to enter 
this important market at a later date. 
Before you can come up with the final answer you 
must review again: 
Your productive capacity. 
Your ability to compete—quality, price and 
style-wise. 
The ability of your sales force to cover your 
potential customers. 
Your ability to offer equal or more lenient 
terms. 
5) Your ability to take credit risks. 
6) Your ability to finance an expanded volume. 
And when I say, “your ability”, I include within 
that phrase textile technologists as research men and 
women. For they can contribute a great deal more to 
the success of firms when they are brought into and 
given, by management, a working knowledge of 
sales, marketing, of profit by product lines and over- 
all profits. 


Conclusion 

1) Economic conditions are not favorable. 

2) We cannot expect a significant upswing in the 
textile cycle. 

3) While significant improvement can be made in 
operating costs, the greatest improvement in 
profits will come to those mills who study their 
markets and tailor their production to sales by 
customer demands. 


Business health today depends on team play, by 
management and research, and the textile technolo- 
gist has been the quiet member of the team for a 
long time. Management should take another look at 
the technologist for the upgrading of many of 
them has been long overdue. This delay is wasteful 
under normal circumstances and might be downright 
dangerous under today’s competitive conditions. 


Discussion 


Following the presentation of Mr. Kelly’s talk 
there was an open discussion period with questions 
from the audience. Presented below is a summary 
of the questions and Mr. Kelly’s answers. 


GuSsTAV ZELLNIK (Consulting Textile Engineer): In 
the beginning of August, about 100 top economists 
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were assembled in Ann Arbor, and they pointed out 
that we will have a “recession” in the beginning of 
1958 which would last about two-quarters of 1958 
and then business would go up again. Why did not the 
economists do anything when they saw in advance 
that we would have a recession? 

KELLY: That’s quite a question. Of course, I do not 
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believe in crystal ball gazing, but the general feeling 
is that there will be something large that will spark 
off the economy, like the automobile industry. Today 
you have some 800,000 cars at the dealer level, not 
moving. However, I do not see anything, at least 
right now, that will give us a tremendous boost. I 
don’t look for anything really bad. I think it will 
level out. 

A. H. McCoLtLoucH (Modern Textiles Magazine): 
Do you have any information as to how the problem 
of improving textile demand might be affected by 
changing retail sales, or how retail sales are tying in? 

KELLY: Inventory sales at retail level are fairly 
good and until the latter part of February retail sales 
held up. Retail sales today are about 4% below what 
they were a year ago, but I think the stores are in 
a better position to buy than they were a year ago. 
Most of your inventory concentration has been at your 
mill levels. I don’t see as much of it at the converter 
levels as I do at the,mill levels. 

RICHARD G. MANSFIELD (Dow Chemical Corp.): Do 
you feel that, by any concerted effort of the textile 
and apparel industries, we can swing the present 
stage from hard goods into soft goods and thus in- 
crease the per capita consumption that way? 

KELLY: Merchandising problems differ with the 
goods to be sold. If you’re talking about trade names 
that are readily recognizable, the customer is often 
pre-sold before he goes into a store to buy. But with 
soft goods, brand importance is not nearly as evident. 
You are not pre-sold. You may buy some product, 
but you don’t know what it will be. This means that 
soft goods manufacturers have to do a great deal more 
work in merchandising at the point of sale. 

GERARD K. LAKE (Burlington Industries): A man 
I know decided not to buy a new car this year, but 
make his old car do. He figured he had saved about 
$2,500 by this decision, and this gave him a feeling 
of wealth. So he stopped off and bought three shirts 
that he had been meaning to buy for some time. This 
sort of reaction by many consumers may result in in- 
creased buying of textile products. Textile’s share of 
the consumer’s dollar has been awfully constant for 
the past few years, while the heavy goods industries 
have been taking a bigger and bigger share. 

J. BALLOUL (Textile Consultant): You cited the 
example of a fellow who did not buy a car and went 
and bought three shirts. I don’t think you realize, 
that, by not buying the car, he’s putting so many 
workers out of the assembly line who might have 
bought three shirts and now will not buy them. 

KELLY: I see what you mean. The auto industry 
employs one-seventh of the workers in industry. If 
you lay off a lot of auto workers, obviously, purchas- 
ing power will be decreased. But I still think that 
soft goods sales will be less affected than hard goods. 

ARTHUR E. JEROME (Arthur E. Jerome Co.): Is it 
not possible that more effective work can be done 
with the retailers and with manufacturers to per- 
suade them to furnish consumers with textile prod- 
ucts that the consumers want and will buy? Could 
not advertising of textile products be effectively di- 
rected to dealers, even if only in a small way, so that 
the dealers would then persuade consumers to buy? 

KELLY: It all depends upon the quality of the 
store, and whether the buyer needs a brand name. 
That’s why, in working with our clients in the retail 
field, it is so important to improve the caliber of their 
distribution. 
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“‘Graphtex’’ is THE Scour for Removing Graphite from Nylon Lace! 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2727 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















REPORT FROM JAPAN 





Problems of too much production, weak demand worry Japanese 


OSAKA.—Problems of the silk industry have moved to the center of the textile stage here. 
Price supports and ceilings will be unchanged for the season starting June 1. However, the 
market for many weeks has remained right at the “floor” price by virtue of a series of arti- 
ficial supports. 


Too Much Production—Basically, the Government is supposed to defend the floor price 
by open-market purchases of silk which may later be sold (the “ever-normal granary” prin- 
ciple). When the market reached the support price of 190,000 yen a bale, it immediately be- 
came apparent that funds set aside for support purposes would be insufficient. Meanwhile, in 
face of falling exports and stable home demand, silk reelers increased their production and 
lowered their qualities to the minimum which the Government would buy at fixed prices per 
grade. 


Silk Exports Fall Sharply—The Government has appropriated more funds—enough, 
really, for only a stop-gap; and as the year’s peak production period approaches, it remains to be 
seen whether the Government will indefinitely appropriate additional funds for the purchase 
program. The uncertainty from month to month has been most damaging to confidence 
abroad and has been reflected in a hand-to-mouth export buying policy, especially by the 
U. S. Exports in recent months have sunk to a ten-year low. 


New Remedies Under Trial—A production curtailment program went into effect April 
1; but it is too early to gauge its effectiveness either in terms of actual effect on supply situa- 
tion or on prices. Another support for the minimum price has been devised in the form of a 
check price for raw silk (a minimum export price policed by the exporters’ association with 
Government approval). This is supposed to be in effect by the time this report is in print. 


Export Quota Practice Spreading—Pattern of export quotas for cotton textile products 
to U. S. has spread to other fields. Quotas are now in effect for silk scarfs, certain classes of 
silk fabrics, wool knit gloves and wool sweaters. President Eisenhower’s action in stainless-steel 
flatware tariff case, lending approval to principle of voluntary export restrictions by Japan, 
has given impetus to similar export controls in many other industries. More and more export 
quotas, price controls and quality controls for textile products exported to U. S. will be one 
important long-range result. 


Exports of cotton textiles to U.S. have, meanwhile, started off this year much more 
strongly than 1957. This suggests that year’s quota may be filled to larger degree than earlier 
feared. Sales of clothing items made of woven fabrics—cotton, rayon and others—are also 
active. 


Textile Depression Continues—Slight signs of improvement in textile price and inven- 
tory picture have not been enough. The textile industry has had to curtail production even 
further. Rayon staple production in second quarter is being held down to about 115 million 
pounds, compared with about 180 million in the same quarter last year. Further cuts in filament 
yarn, cotton yarn and woolen yarn are also in effect, in a last-ditch effort by textile mills to pull 
themselves out of the slump by their bootstraps. If these desperate measures do not work, the 
second half of year will see great hardship for medium-sized and smaller mills, and even some 
giant producers—all of whom are under serious financial strain already. 
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and FINISHER 


New Cationic Softeners 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. has in- 
troduced two new cationic sub- 
stantive softeners—Ahcovel T and 
Ahcovel P. The T series is describ- 
ed as a versatile textile softener 


for use on cotton, viscose and ace- , 


tate rayons, nylon, Orlon, and 
Dacron. It was developed espe- 
cially for use with cyclic urea res- 
ins. Ahcovel P is reported to im- 
part a soft hand and is recom- 
mended for application to cotton 
or viscose rayon, either as a pure 
finish or as a plasticizer in resin 
formulations. For further informa- 
tion write the editors. 


New Naphthol Circular 


General Dyestuff Co. has issued 
a circular on Naphthol AS-BN, 
which is described as a new, 
straight, nonsubstantive naphthol 
for use in the continuous naphthol- 
ation of cotton and rayon piece 
goods in the dyeing of economical 
fast-to-light browns by coupling 
with suitable fast color salts or 
diazotized fast color bases. Naph- 
thol AS-BN also is suggested for 
shading other naphthols in pad- 
ding where a brown component is 
required. The circular contains 
pertinent data concerning applica- 
tions of the new product. For cop- 
ies of the circular write the editors. 


New Geigy Colors 

Geigy Dyestuffs has added Irga- 
lan Navy Blue 2 GL to its popular 
pre-metallized Irgalan line, and 
Tinon® Yellow LGR Paste to its 
anthaquinone vat dyestuffs. Irga- 
lan Navy Blue 2 GL is recom- 
mended for dyeing wool, raw silk, 
nylon and polyamide fibers, as a 
self color and for shading pur- 
poses. In combination with Irgalan 
Navy Blue 5 RL a wide range of 
navy blues can be achieved. Tinon 
Yellow LGR is described as green- 
er than Yellow PGA and slightly 
redder than Yellow P2GA. For 
further information write the edi- 
tors. 


Industrial Waste Film 

Practical solutions to problems 
of industrial waste and water con- 
servation are detailed in “Pure 
and Simple,’”’ a new motion picture 
released by Link-Belt Co. The film 
highlights methods in which 
American industry, user of over 80 
billion gallons of water daily, can 
conserve this natural resource by 
combatting polution, salvaging 
valuable by-products, re-circulat- 
ing water, and treating sewage 
wastes. The 19-minute film is 
available for free showing. To ar- 
range to obtain it, write the edi- 
tors. 
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The Leading Name 
In Textile HARD 
CHROMIUM PLATING 


3S 


GOOD... 





Chromium plating, as does everything else, comes 
in various qualities, so you owe it to yourself to 
buy the best protection possible. Our customers 
expect the best HARD CHROMIUM PLATING 
when they buy WALHARD. 

During 24 years of successful experience, we have 
proven that fast, efficient service combined with 
HARD CHROMIUM PLATING “know how” 
mean “dollars in their pockets.” 

Be sure you are getting quality HARD CHRO- 
MIUM PLATING — both satin and polished finish 
— It costs no more and lasts longer. 


WALTON and LONSBURY 


79 NORTH AVENUE 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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package dyed by GLOBE... 


Sweaters knit from butter-soft, lofty Orlon yarns, package 
dyed by Globe, have the cashmere-like quality that 
delights the heart of style-and-comfort-conscious men and 
women without exception. Globe technicians had a 
leading role in the development of present methods of Orlon 
dyeing, and Globe dyers have been dyeing it 
continuously ever since, in production quantities. 


FOR DYEING ORLON YARN YOU CAN RELY ON GLOBE 


Globe does package dyeing on tubes, skein and 
warp dyeing and bleaching, warp mercerizing and 
sizing 


Yarns we process include cotton, rayon, worsted, 
nylon, linen, blend and novelty yarns. Also Acrilan 
—Dacron—Orlon—Arnel—and Zefran 


4500 Worth Street Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
JEfferson 5-3301 


New Colors for Linen 


The Color Association of the 
United States, in cooperation with 
the Belgian Linen Association, 
is showing a collection of nine 
colors for Summer fashions at the 
1958 Brussels Universal and Inter- 
national Exposition at Brussels, 
Belgium, from April 17 to October 
19. Although the new shades, now 
available in the market, were de- 
veloped especially for Belgian 
linen, they also are applicable to 
other fabrics. For further informa- 
tion write the editors. 


Colloidal Lubricant 

A 12-page folder illustrating 
and describing Fibregard, a colloi- 
dal lubricant that adheres uni- 
formly and continuously to the 
smooth surfaces of man-made 
fibers, has been published by 
Harry Miller Corp. The lubricant 
is said to increase loom efficiency 
and tensile strength of fibers, eli- 
minate static and gumming during 
carding, and reduce breakage of 
treated yarns and insure slick 
warps. Fibregard is a smooth, vis- 
cous, flowable white cream in- 
stantly soluble in plain water to 
produce thin-bodied stable emul- 
sions, according to the manufac- 
turer. For further information 
write the editors. 


New Resin Softener 

Emkay Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced a new resin softener, Em- 
kalon RF. The product is a non- 
ionic polyethylene softener finish, 
suitable for use alone or with ther- 
mosetting resins. It is said to have 
good resistance to discoloration 
with high heat and a minimum of 
chlorine retention. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 


New Cuprofix Yellow 

Cuprofix Yellow C-2GL p.a.f., 
described as a bright new after- 
coppering yellow, is being mar- 
keted by Sandoz, Inc., for use on 
cotton and regenerated cellulosic 
fibers. The new dye, said to have 
good solubility and stability to 
hard water, is suitable for pad col- 
oring and can be used with any 
other Cuprofix “‘C’’ brands to give 
combination shades. Sandoz re- 
ports it also is stable to resin anti- 
crease finishing. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 


Aluminum Black Dye 

Ciba Company, Inc., has added 
Oxanal Fast Black GL to its line 
of fast Oxanol dyes for anodized 
aluminum. The new dye is said to 
offer a clean, neutral black shade 
of excellent light and weathering 
fastness in regular aluminum dye- 
ing procedures. The new product 
is a straight or homogeneous dye. 
For further information write the 
editors. 
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U. S. MAN-MADE FIBER PRICES 


American Enka Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective December 4, 
Standard Quality Yarns 


Standard Quality Rayon Yarns 


Skeins 


This schedule lists the prices of yarns, staple and tow 
as reported by the producers in April 1958. All prices 
are given as subject to change without notice. 


RAYON FILAMENT YARN 


American Bemberg 
Current Prices 


Regular Production Reel Spun Yarn 
No Turned* High Turn Skeins & Cones 
Turn Skeins 8le 12 15 18 
Skeins & Cones Turns Turns Turns Turns 
$1.49 $1.95 $ 
1.24 1.50 
1.14 1.30 
1.04 1.18 
95 1.08 
94 1.05 
150/120 93 1,02 
300/225 95 
900/372 85 
1800/744 85 
* Turn includes twists up 
to 5 turns on heavier deniers 
** Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black 15¢ per lb. extra 


“44" HH Spool Spun Yarn 
No No 12 


Turn Turn Turn Ture aan Turn 
Tubes Beams Cones Beams _ Cones 
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. Natural 


> Den./Fil. 
Luster 
Weaving 
Cones 
Beams 
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Den/Fil 
40/30 
50/36 
65/45 
75/60** 

100/74** 

125/60 


$1.53 
1.41 
1.33 
1.30 
1.27 
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to 6 turns on 40 and 50 denier, and up 
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150/40 
150/90 
200/40 
200/40 
250/60 
300/50 
$1.08 $1.08 $1.31 1.31 $1.39 300/60, 
1.03 1. - 1.23 1.23 1.31 300/60 
99 300/60 
81 ‘81 1.15 1.15 1.24 300/40,120 H.T. 
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bitty 


_ 
U 


Den/Fil 


_ 
U 


12) 
> 


$1.42 


= 
bs 
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N 


120 
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450/80 
600/80,120 
900/120 
900/120 H.T. 


§ 81 93 
* Available also in Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black at 15¢ per lb. extra. 


44” HH “’Parfe’’ (Type 51) Spool Spun Yarn 
No Turn 5 Turn 5 Turn 12 Turn 15 Turn 
Cones Cones Be ams Cones Cones 
$1.60 $1.85 $ 
1.45 55 
1.35 
1.18 1.25 


Nub-Lite (Short Nu 
ots 
Cones 


WO WOOO 
ico} 


3 
3 
3.4 
3.6 


Den/Fil 
50/36 
75/45 

100/60 
150/90 


“Jetspun’’ Colored Yarns 
$1.75 $1 Weaving 
1.65 sh 

1.60 1 


Tenacity Cakes 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
High 


Den./Fil. 
100/40 
150/40 
200/40 
450/80 
300/40 
600/80 High \ 

900/120 High ‘05 1.05 

Registered Fs mark of American Enka solution dyed rayon yarn 


* Single color. 
“Skyloft’’ 


American Enka’s Lofted Filament Rayon Yarn 
Natural and Jetspun (R) 
Types Available and Prices 


Colors 
All 


$1 
1.55 1. 
1.45 1 
1.2 


Beams* 
39 
P 1.26 
bbi) 
5 Turn 
Natural 
Cones 
$1.45 
1.45 
1.06 


2% Turn 1.10 
Den/Fil Cones* 
160/90 

155/90 

200/120 
315/180 
410/224 


Code 
1515 
1519°° 
2008 
3002 
4011 
6001 
8001 


$1.00 
1.10 1.00 
600/360 1.08 .98 
860/450 1.08 .98 
* Basic price for cones when dyed. Dyed Colors 30 and 35 cents 
above basic price. Prices based on 200 lb. dyed lots only. Prices for 
natural yarn skeins same as natural cone prices 
** Code 1515 can be run in warp or filling. 


CUPIONI Type B 


2% Turn 
Cones 


$1.10 


JETSPUN 

Den/Per 
Denier Filament 
2200 15 ‘ 
2700 15 65 
4300 8 64 
5300 15 63 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective December 14, 1956 
Graded Yarns 


Natural Black 
$.67 $.79 


Den/Fil 
50/30 
70/45 1 
100/60 1 
150/90 1 
120 1.2 
1 
1 
1 


Code 
9610 
9650 
9660 
1545 
9720 
9730 
9792 
9814 372 
9837 372 

“Spun Dyed Cupracolor is spun 150, 285, 
pound extra. Cupracolor Black comes in all deniers 


STRATA SLUB 


Den/Fil Turned Cones 
275/225 3} 

450/372 

600/372 

960/372 

1290/372 

2680/744 

“Spun Dyed Cupracolor is spun in 600 


pound extra 
FLAIKONA 


Den/Fil Turned Cones 
150/148 242 
300/224 3% 
600/405 2% 
9840 900/450 2% 
9924 2000/744 2% 


All 
Cones 
Short Long Beams 
97 Type Skeins Skeins Tubes 
and 940 deniers at 35¢ per Bright & Dull $ $1.59 
” 5 1 Bright 
Bright 1.20 


5/135 
225 


Filament Cakes 
2 


1.24 


1.12 1.07 


D 

Bright & Semi-Dull 99 
Dull 

Dull 

Bright 

Semi-Dull & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Dull 

Rayfliex 6-Turns 
Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 


Extra Turns Per Inch 
Bright 6-Turns $1.36 


.90 
lp 82 
and 960 deniers at 35 ‘79 


Code 
9669 
9769 
9807 


100 
60-100-150 
75 


$1.32 
1.19 


“Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black 35¢ per pound extra.” 

Terms: Net 30 days, F. O. B. shipping point. Minimum freight al- 
lowed to consignee’s nearest freight station east of the Mississippi 
River. To points west of the Mississippi River minimum freight al- 
lowed to Memphis, Tennessee. Goods after shipment shall be at buy- 
er’s risk. Merchandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of 
its affiliates is sold F. O. B. delivery point 
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Bright 6-Turns 
Bright 6-Turns 
Bright 6-Turns 
Bright 5-Turns 
Bright 6-Turns 
Bright 5-Turns 


1.24 
1.09 


95 


86 
76 





Rayflex Yarns 

75 =< Rayfiex $ 

100 Rayflex 

150 50 Rayflex 

200 7 Rayfliex 

300 Rayfliex 

300 - Rayfiex 6-Turns 

450 Rayflex 

600 - Rayfiex 

900 Rayflex -72 
Super Rayflex Yarns 

600 Super Rayflex $ $ 

900 Super Rayflex 


Thick and Thin Yarns 
150 Bright & Dull $ $ 

200 75 Bright & Dull 

300 120 Bright & Dull 

450 100 Bright & Dull 

490 120 Bright & Dull 

900 350 Dull : 
920 120 Bright & Dull 1.00 


Colorspun Yarns 
Currently producing regular and high tenacity at premiums at $.35 
per pound 
Viscose Filament Yarns 
The following material deposit charges are required: 
Metal Section Beams $170.00 each 
Wooden Section Beams 55.00 each 
Wooden Section Beam Crates 30.00 each 
Metal Section Beam Racks 75.00 each 
Metal Tricot Spools—14” flange 30.00 each 
21” flange 60.00 each 
32” flange 150.00 each 
Metal Tricot Spool Racks—14” flange 135.00 each 
21” flange 100.00 each 
32” flange 75.00 each 
Wooden Tricot Spool Crates 20.00 each 
Cloth Cake Covers .05 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect. 
Terms: Net 30 days. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective December 14, 1956 
Non 
Shrunk 
Den. Fil. Twist Beams Cones Cakes Tubes 
#49 and #14 Production 
75/30/33 Bright $1.03 
100/40/2Z “ $.96 
100/40/3 rr 98 : 91 
7 .97 
.92 
94 J 
.89 i .80 
87 
86 


92 
69 


720 Production 
150/40/3 Bright 83 78 
150/40/0 wf vs i 


.69 


#20 Production 
100/40/3. Dull 91 
100/60/2Z <x 
100/60/0 
100/60/5 
150/40/3 + 
150/40/0 ” NS 
150/90/3 2 
250/60/0 - 
250/60/3 yf 
#52 Thick & Thin Rayon 
150/60/3 Bright 
450/120/3 ad P 
Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A 


east of the Mississippi River. Shipments west of the Mississippi will be 
made on a collect freight basis and allowance will be made for the 


lowest transportation cost to the point of river crossing 
Prices subject to change without notice 
All previous prices withdrawn 
* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point) 
Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 


edgments of orders 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 
Effective with orders December 7, 1956 
Bright and Dull 
(A) 


Cones, 
Beams, 
Tubes 
Textile “Cordura’’® $1.90 
1 


Textile ‘‘Cordura” 
Textile “Cordura” 


Textile ‘“‘Cordura”’ 
Dull 


WWWWWWWwWWWWWWw 


Dull 


Textile ‘‘Cordura” 
Textile “Cordura” 


Textile “Cordura” 


Thick and Thin 
40 3 #7 
90 3 
80 3 
100 3 
240 3 
480 3 260 95 -95 

(A) 2¢/lb. additional for “ones less than 3# and tubes less than 2#. 

Terms: Net 30 days. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’'s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice 
east of Mississippi River 

*“CORDURA” and “SUPER CORDURA” are DuPont's registered 
trade-marks for its high tenacity rayon yarn. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. Effective December 21, 1956 


Filament 

2.8 Lb Cones 
4.4 Lb Cones 
2.2 Lb Tubes 
4.4 Lb Tubes 


wwmun Turns per In 


Bright inter- 

mediate strength 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Luster #4 
Bright extra 
strong 
Bright 
Bright 
900 Bright 
900 Bright 

Luster #4 is semi-dull. 

Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges pre- 
paid with transportation allowed at lowest published rate to all 
points east of the Mississippi River. PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO 
CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


North American Rayon Corp. 


Current Prices 


dddd dddddd dddd 


Voonuen 


300 


450 
600 


RN NNNNNNH NNNN 


nous 


3 

~ Den/Fil 
Knitting* 
Cones 
No Twist 
Knitting 
Cones 

-, Tubes** and 


3 09 «: 
Ce 
Boe 
oss 
~ Untreated 


# Beams, 


ed kan 
wm COCO hm 
an 


~~ OM 
wWNwoOuU~AI1l Twist 


Normal 75 30 
Strength Yarns 100/40/60 Brt 
NARCO 100/40/60 


o~sO-~1 Weaving Cones 


~ 
ows 
& Loaser 


300/75 
600/98 
900/46 
1800/92 


69 
68 


Semi-High ~ 
Strength Yarns 300/75 3 74 

Hi-NARCO ; 

* Oiled Cones $.01 Per Pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 

** 1 lb. tubes $.02 Per Pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 

Terms: Net 30 days, F.O.B. shipping point, minimum freight al- 
lowed to consignee’s nearest freight station east of the Mississippi 
River. To points west of the Mississippi River minimum freight to 
Memphis, Tennessee allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buy- 
er’s risk. Merchandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of 
its affiliates is sold F.O.B. delivery point. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


RAYON HIGH TENACITY 
YARN and FABRIC 


American Enka Corp. Effective June 1, 1957 
Tempra (High Tenacity) 


Denier Elongation 
1100/480 Low 
1230/480 High 
1650/720 Low 
1820/720 High 
2200/960 High & Low 


Suprenka (Extra High Tenacity) 
1650/720 Low 
1900/720 High r 
2200/960 Low 57 
Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. Enka, North Carolina, or Lowland, Ten- 
nessee; minimum freight allowed to first destination east of the Mis- 
sissippi River 


NwWOwW 


Beams & Cones 
59 
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Outlook 


(Continued from Page 30) 


luctant to identify Tycora yarns with nylon, it is gen- 
erally believed in the trade that most of new Tycora 


weaving yarns are nylon and some Dacron. Instead of 


speaking of nylon and Dacron, Tycora’s representa- 
tives prefer to talk about “polyamides” and “poly- 
esters’. And they also prefer to say that their tex- 
turizing processes are applied not to filament yarns 
but to “polymers”’. 

A Chance to Be First—Looking around for a place 
to build a spinning and weaving mill? The mayor of 
Los Angeles told eastern millmen in New York last 


Lif‘ Textile 


News Briefs 





month that his city is just the spot. Reasons: close 
proximity to California’s cotton fields (the state is 
the third largest cotton grower with production of 
1144 million bales in ’56) and also to L.A.’s garment 
industry (second in size only to New York’s) as well 
as nearness to the tremendous West Coast concen- 
tration of consumers. 

Textile Machinery Show in 1960—Atlantic City’s 
huge auditorium will be the place and May 23-27, 
1960 the time of the next textile machinery show to 
be sponsored by the American Textile Machinery 
Association. There will be twice as much space avail- 
able for exhibitors than in earlier shows, ATMA pre- 
sident James H. Hunter of Hunter Machine Co., said 
last month. 


O.. service is tailored to provide all the 


working capital any qualified client needs, 


Textile Summer School 


A one-week special Summer 
program at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, ‘Techniques 
in Textile Research,” will empha- 
size the planning and analysis of 
experiments and will review cur- 
rent techniques utilizing polarized 
light, modern instrumentation, 
variance analysis, differential geo- 
metry and microscopy. The pro- 
gram, from August 18 through 
August 22, is under the super- 
vision of Prof. Edward R. Schwarz, 
in charge of the Textile Division 
of MIT’s Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 


Woolen Yarn Courses 

The Davis and Furber Machine 
Co. will again sponsor a two-week 
session this Summer on woolen 
yarn manufacture at Lowell Tech- 
nological Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
The course, June 16 to 27, is open 
to woolen mill trainees, second 
hands and_ similar personnel. 
Specific coverage will be given in 
such areas as stock blending prac- 
tices, carding theory and practice, 
spinning theory and _ practice, 
quality control systems, cost con- 
trol, improved production control, 
and related subjects. For further 
information write the editors. 


Yarn Peddler’s Outing 


The Rayon Yarn Peddlers’ Asso- 
ciation of New England will hold 
their 30th Annual Meeting at the 
Country Club of New Bedford on 
Friday, June 6. 

Ray Greene will be in charge of 
the arrangements for the golf 
tournament and Al Wasson will 
handle the plans for the fishermen 
among the members. There will be 
a luncheon prior to the afternoon 
activities and the day will end 
with a banquet at the club. 
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T. B.C. Associates, Inc., New York 


without increased borrowing, diluting 


profits or interfering with management. 


Information available for any manufacturer or 
distributor with $500,000 or more annual sales. 


Textile Banking Company 


55 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Providing operational financing for the 
apparel, electronics, furniture, leather, 

plastics and textile industries. 

Subsidiaries: 


Southwest Texbanc, Inc., St. Louis 





American Viscose Corp. 
Effective November 1, 1956 
Revised June 10, 1957 


Super Rayflex 

Denier Filament Twist Beams 
1100 980 0 53 
1100 980 41Z 

1100 980* 0-22 

1650 980 0 

1650 980 4.1Z 

1780 980* 0-2Z 

2200 980 0 

* High Elongation Sewing Yarn 
Tire Yarn 

1100 490 2.5Z 
1650 980 0 

1650 980 3.6Z-4.1Z 
2200 980 0 

High Strength 

1150 490 2.5Z 
1230 490 3.1Z 
1650 980 4Z 
1875 980 4Z ~ 

Super Rayflex, Tire Yarn and High Strength yarns are sold 


Guaranteed for Dyeing.’ 
Tire Fabric 
Tire Yarn Super Rayfiex 
1100/490/2 $.69 $.73 
2200/980/2 .625 655 
Above prices based on 80% minimum Carcass, 15% maximum Top 
Ply, 5% maximum Breaker 
1650/980/2 
* Production Factor 
525 Open Carcass $.635 $.665 
300 490 Top Ply 645 675 
115 275°° Breaker 67 70 
* Determined by dividing total ends by picks 
we _ limited to 5% of total 1650 Fabric booked for any given 
perioc 
The following deposit charges are made on invoices: 
Beams $55.00 each 
Crates (Metal) 75.00 each 
Fabric Shell Rolls 3.50 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect 
Terms: Net 30 days 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Effective December 27, 1955 
Supersedes September 12, 1955 


Fortisan Yarn Prices 

Denier Packages Natural 
30/2.5/40 2 Ib. Cones 

60/2.5/80 = = 
90/2.5/120 
120/2.5/160 
150/2.5/180 
270/2.5/360 ; 
300/2.5/360 4 “9 2.20 
60/2.5/80 Olive Green—Spun Dyed—OG106 4 lb. Cones 3.50 lb 

Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A 
east of the Mississippi River. Shipments west of the Mississippi will be 
made on a collect freight basis and allowance will be made for the 
lowest transportation cost to the point of river crossing 

Prices subject to change without notice 

All previous prices withdrawn 

* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point) 

Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders 


Pb Pb > bb 


Fortisan-36 Rayon Yarn 
Bright 


4¢ cones 
$2.30 


Denier and 

Filament Twist 
270/280 0.8Z 
300/280 0.8Z 
300/280 3Z $ 
400/400 0.8Z. 75 $1.70 
400/400 0 $1.75 

800/800 0.8Z $1.25 $1.20 
800/800 3Z { 


82 cones Tubes 


800/800 0 $1.25 
1600/1600 0.8Z ‘ $1.15 $1.10 
1600/1600 2%2Z 
1600/1600 0 $1.15 

Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A 
east of the Mississippi River. Shipments west of the Mississippi will be 
made on a collect freight basis and allowance will be made for the 
lowest transportation cost to the point of river crossing 

Prices subject to change without notice 

All previous prices withdrawn 

* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point 

Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 

Current Prices 

Effective with shipments April 17, 1957 


“Super Cordura’’* 

Den Fil Turns/in All Packages 
1100-720 2 $.63 
1200-720 63 
1530-960 y 61 


65 


1600-960 : 58 
1650-1100 ; 58 
1800-1100 : 58 
2200-1440 57 
2400-1440 : 57 

Terms: Net 30 days 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice 
east of Mississippi River 

*“CORDURA” and “SUPER CORDURA” are DuPont's registered 
trade-marks for its high tenacity rayon yarn 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective November 1, 1956 


Unbleached Bright High Tenacity Yarns 


SINGLE END BEAMS AND CONES: 

Turns AL 2.2 Lb. 
Den Fil Per In y P Beams Tubes 
1100 480 | lee “my 59 59 59 
1650 720 EF 
2200 1000 1.5 “Z 54 
3300 1440 ise : 54 
4400 2000 eae Ad ‘ 54 

“Above Prices apply to Type 100. Type 200 Tyron Prices are 3¢ 
more.” 

Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges al- 
lowed at lowest published rate to all points east of the Mississippi 
River 

Prices are subject to change without notice 


North American Rayon Corp. 
High-Strength Yarns—SUPER-NARCO 
Twist Cones 

1650 720 3Z 
1850 720 3Z $.55 
Super High Strength Yarns— 
1650 720 1.5Z 58 58 

Terms: Net 20 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 
Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Mer- 
chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates 
if sold f.o.b delivery point. 


ACETATE FILAMENT YARN 


American Viscose Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective December 21, 1956 


Bright and Dull 


* Intermediate Twist 
Cones & 

Denier & 4-6 Lb. Twister Spinning Twist 
Filaments Tubes Tubes Warps Cones Warps 

14 $1.04 $.98 $.99 

20 g .94 

28 fe 9 ¢ 89 

32 5 80 

41 ‘ 72 

54 Py 7 69 

80 69 5 65 
* Standard Twist 2¢ additional 


Terms: net 30 days. 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective December 20, 1956 


Bright and Dull 
Intermediate Twist 
4& 4- 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb 6-TM Pound O Twist 
Filaments Cones Beams Tubes Cheeses Cones Beams Tubes 
13 $ $1. 
5/15 é 98 
/20 
5/50 


Spinning Twist 


200/5 
300. 
450. 
600, ¢ 
900/80-240 .63 d 
150 Denier 12-TM Tubes 76 
55/0/15 Dull Tricot Beams 985 
2-Pound Cheeses 01 Less Than 4-Pound Cheeses 
2-BU and 4-Bu Tubes Same Price as 4 and 6-Lb. Cones 
2-Lb. Twist Tubes 01 Less Than 4 & 6-Lb. Twist 
Tubes on 120, 200 and 300 
Denier Intermediate Twist 
Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A 
east of the Mississippi River. Shipments west of the Mississippi will be 
made on a collect freight basis and allowance will be made for the 
lowest transportation cost to the point of river crossing 
Prices subject to change without notice 
All previous prices withdrawn 
* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point) 
Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders 
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McKiernan-Terry Expands the International Textile Machin- for three of its Coloray colors 
The Textile Division of Mc- ery & Accessories Exhibition at Rose and Aqua have been reduced 

Kiernan-Terry Corp., Dover, N. J, Belle Vue, Manchester, England, from 45 cents to 40 cents a pound, 

has announced its purchase of the October 15-25. and Dawn Pink has been cut 10 

textile machinery division of The exhibits will include ma- cents to 40 cents a pound. Prices 

Wiesner-Rapp Co., Inc., Buffalo, Chinery, equipment and accesso- for all other Coloray colors are 

N. Y. The acquisition by McKier- ‘ies for spinning, warp and weft unchanged, the company said. 

nan-Terry includes all textile ma- Preparation, weaving, bleaching, 

chinery patents, engineering draw- and dyeing and finishing processes Personnel Notes 

ings, tools, fixtures, inventory and for natural and man-made fibers. 

records. McKiernan-Terry — will U. S. Textile Officers 

build and service machines for- 3 Coloray Prices Reduced Herbert Gleitz was reelected 

merly manufactured by Wiesner- Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., president of U. S. Textile Machine 

Rapp. producers of Coloray, the solution- Co. at the firm’s annual meeting 

dyed rayon staple fiber, has an- in Scranton, Pa., on February 25. 

Cook Machine Co. Sold nounced het in its prices A. W. Thomas, Jr., named execu- 
Riggs & Lombard, Ine., of 

Lowell, Mass., has purchased Cook 

Machine Co., Nashua, N. H. As a 

wholly-owned subsidiary, the 

Cook firm will round out Riggs & 

Lombard’s line of textile finishing 

machinery. Cook has specialized 

in machines for the finishing of 

cotton and synthetic fabrics. Riggs 

& Lombard supplies wet finishing 

machines and other equipment 

for woolen and worsted manufac- 

turers. No change in the officers 

or sales staff of the Cook firm is 

contemplated. 


So. Textile Exposition 
The Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, a biennial exhibition of new 
machinery, equipment and every 
type of product used by textile 
mills, will be staged in Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., on October 
6-10. Another 16,000 square-foot 
one-story annex to Textile Hall 
is being built to increase exhibi- 
tion space beyond the 100,000 i 
square foot mark. The last exposi- 
tion, held in 1956, accommodated ” MILTON BEAMS * 
307 exhibitors. Display space, it *13%" and 21” Ni (for Nylon and rubber yarns) 
was reported by Miss Bertha diameter heads 


Greene, director of the exposition, GIVE YOU THE BIG 
has been contracted for by virtual- BONUS OF 


ly every major manufacturer of 


basic processing machinery and 
equipment. 


The super strength of Milton’s forged head Tricot and Raschel 
Beams is no idle claim— it’s been proven by yarn producers, big mills 
and small mills alike! 


Celanese Fabric Program 
Celanese Corp. has announced 
plans for an extensive campaign to 
interest 250 department = and 
specialty stores in tieing-in with 
the firm’s “New World of Ideas” 
decorative fabric promotion sched- 


They’re light in weight, yet rugged in design to give true dimen- 
sional stability without objectionable deflection or distortion. Milton’s 
forged, heat-treated aluminum alloy heads and extra heavy barrels 
uled for October retail selling. become a one-piece beam by the continuous weld process first intro- 
Stores will receive a 16-page duced in the field by Milton. Trapped ends of yarn or misalignment of 
illustration brochure, outlining the | keyways are eliminated because there are no mechanical joints! 


theme of the ‘New World of : : : : ; 
Ideas.” Emphasis is placed on the You name the yarn... monofilament, fine denier, low turn or high 
~CAD. - . . 


locale of design inspiration, the twist—synthetics or rubber, Milton gives you true-running, well bal- 

Spanish conquistador and pre- | anced beams to handle unprecedented yardages and extreme pressures! 

Spore ee WRITE FOR FREE BULLETINS .. . No. 49-A on Light Metal Beams and 

Centra merica an © countries No. 54-S on Steel Beams. The Milton line includes warp beams for broad, 

of South America. narrow fabric, velvet and carpet looms, as well as light metal raschel, tricot 
é 7 and section beams. 

International Textile 

Machinery Show - a Over a Quarter Century of Dependability in Yarn Beams 


Some 325 firms from fourteen M | LTO N M AC H | N E wo RK ;. | N ( 
countries have contracted to dis- MILTON saa Siiiniaaatiiens 
play their products over a 150,000 eve DESIGNERS + ENGINEERS « s 
square feet of exhibition space at | MILTON - PENNA. 
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Celaperm Filament Yarn Prices 
Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 
Denier and 4 a 6-Lb. 
Filaments Beams ¥ Beams 
$1.38 od $1.32 

1.35 2 1.29 
1.29 1.23 
1.20 k 1.14 
1.12 1 1.07 
1.06 1 1.02 
1.02 98 
1.00 96 
.98 


3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams $.02 Additional 


Celaperm Black Yarn Prices 
Effective March 11, 1955 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb. 
Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 

Filaments Cones : Cones Beams 
55/15 $1.17 $1. $1.11 
75/20 1.14 1.08 
100/26 l. 1.02 
120/40 2 93 
150/40 86 
200/52 81 
300/80 77 
450/120 75 
600/160 
900/80 

Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. East of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination West of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus 
tomer’s location 

Prices subject to change without notice 

All previous prices withdrawn 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknow!] 
edgments of Orders 


Arnel Triacetate Yarn Prices 
Bright & Dull 


Denier and Thick & 

Filament Thin Cones 
55/WKZ/15 $ 
55/2Z/15 

75/WKZ/20 

75/2Z/20 
100/2Z,/26 
120/2Z/32 
150/2Z,/40 
200/2Z,/52 
300/2Z,/80 
450/2Z/120 
600/2Z,/160 4 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams—$.02 Additional 
Premium for Black Arnel—$.25 Per Pound 
Premium for Navy Arnel—$.37 Per Pound 

Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti 
nation in U.S.A. East of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination West of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus 
tomer’s location 

Prices subject to change without notice 

All previous prices withdrawn 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknow 
edgments of Orders 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 

Zero Twist 


Acetate 


Low Twist Intermediate Twist 


Denier & 
Filament 


61 6 
(A) Regular Twist (2.9 and 5 T.P.1.)—add $.02 to Intermediate 
Twist Price 
(B) 1 Ib. %” Tubes—add $.02 to 2 & 4 Ib. %” Tube Price 


Color-Sealed 


Low Twist Intermediate Twist 
Denier & Twisted Tubes 
Filament Tubes Beams Cones Beams 2Lb. 4&6Lb. Cones Beams 
55-18 $1.245 $1.315 $1.32 $1.35 $1.35 $1.37 $1.38 
75-24 1.18 1.28 1.29 1.32 ‘ 1.34 1.35 
100-32 1.14 1.23 1.26 : 1.28 1.29 
150-40 1.03 1.06 1.06 1.07 1.10 : 1.11 1.12 
200-64 1.00 1. a. 1.02 + 04 05 1.05 1.06 
300-80 95 97 98 1.00 1.01 1.01 1.02 
(A) Regular Twist—Add $02 to Intermediate Twist Price. 


Zero Twist 


70 


Black 


Low Twist Intermediate Twist 
2&4 
Lb. 4& 
Denier & 5” 6 Lb. 
Filament Tubes Beams Cones Beams Tbs. Tw. Tbs. Cones Beams 
55-18 $1.045 $1.115 $1.12 $1. : $1.18 
1.08 5 


Zero Twist 


86 
200-60 ‘ 
300-80 : ae 
450-120 
600-160 A 
900-240 73 74 v7 
(A) Regular Twist (2.9 and 5 T.P.1.) alee $.02 to Int Twist Price. 
(B) 1 lb. %” Tubes—add $.02 to 2 & 4 Ib. %” Tube Price 


Specialty Yarns 
Type 20 Same Price as Regular Yarn 
Type C Same Price as Regular Yarn 


Thick & Thin 


Denier & Natural Color-Sealed 
Filament Cones s D B Cones Beams 
200-64 Int. Twist 1.05 $1.15 $1.35 
200-64 Reg. Twist 1.08 $1.09 1.17 

Terms: Net 30 days. Subject to change without notice. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser's choice 
east of Mississippi River 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Effective December 21, 1956 
“Estron’’* Yarn, Bright or Dull — White 


Regular Intermediate Zero Tricot 
Twist Twist Low Twist Twist Beams 


Denier & 
Filament 
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120 
150/2 
200/50 
300/75 
450/114 
600/156 
900/230 
Heavier 


Current Prices—December 19, 1955 
“’‘Chromspun”’*—Standard Colors (Except Black) 


Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist 
Filament Cones Beams Cones Beams Cones Beams 
13 $1.39 $1.40 $1.37 $1.38 $1.31 $1.32 
5/19 1.36 1.37 1.34 1.35 1.28 1.29 
25 1.30 1.31 1.28 1.29 1.22 1.23 
38 1.11 1.32 1.06 1.07 
75 1.01 1.02 97 98 
114 99 1.00 95 96 
900/230 94 95 
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Current Prices 


47 4i«* 
Chromspun’’*—Black eee 

Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Spun Twist 
Filament Cones Cones Beams Beams 
55/13 $1.19 7 $1.18 $1.12 
75/19 , 1.15 1.09 
100/25 1.09 
150/3 « g 92 
200/50 7 \ 86 
300/75 x 82 
450/114 80 
900/230 75 

Prices are subject to change without notice 

Prices on special items quoted on request 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—w. S. A. dollars 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the 
United States east of Mississippi River. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees to 
a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall pay 
the excess of transportation cost and tax 

*“Estron” and “Chromspun” are trade-marks of the Eastman 
Kodak Co 


RAYON STAPLE and TOW 


American Viscose Corp. 
Current Prices 


Rayon Staple Bright 
and Dull 
Regular $ .31 
Extra Strength 
1.0 Denier .34 
“Viscose 32A” 36 
“Avisco Crimped” 
1.25 Denier 34 
3.0 & 5.5 Deniers 32 
8.0 & 15.0 Deniers 34 
‘Avisco Super L” 
8.0, 15.0 & 22.0 Deniers 35 
Short Staple Blend 33 
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tive vice president and general 
manager, is the operating head of 
the company. Also elected were: 
Pacific J. Thomas, vice president 
and director of engineering; John 
B. Kingsley, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Don W. Scheuer, assist- 
ant general manager. In a re- 
alignment of operating personnel 
occasioned by the recent death of 
Earl W. Townsend, vice president 
of production, John J. James, Jr., C. M. Travis, Jr. Wm. N. McQueen G. K. Lake T. B. Hill, Jr. 
was named production manager, 
Harry Watson designated plant Charles M. Travis, Jr. has been liam N. McQueen, vice president 
superintendent, and Warren James appointed president of Burlington and general sales manager; Gerard 
appointed purchasing agent. Industrial Fabrics Co., a member K. Lake, vice president in charge of 
- : company of Burlington Mills. product development; Thomas B. 
Warp Knit Group Officers Other officers named include: Wil- Hill, Jr., vice president for sales. 
Charles Lovett of Deering, Mil- 
liken & Co., Inc. was elected chair- 
man of the National Federation of 
Textiles’ Warp Knit Fabric 
Manufacturers Group at the 
Group’s annual meeting in April. 
Nathaly O. Robbins of Webco 
Mills, Inc. was elected vice-chair- TRADE We Pad 
man. Members elected to serve on 
the executive committee were Roy 
Reubel of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
Randolph A. Walker of Woodside 
Mills, Gilbert Cohn of Lee Dyeing 


Co. of Johnstown, Inc., Seymour 
Sahlein of Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., | 
and George Hein of Celanese Corp. 


of America. Roy Reubel was elec- 
ted to serve as the Group’s official 

representative on the Federation’s 

Board of Directors. 


When the Doffer and Top Flats get out of adjustment 


ay REGISTERED 





as a result of bearing wear it results in uneven card sliver. 
Ordinary dripping and leaking oils cannot prevent this 


wear because they will not stay in the bearings. 


Drip-less and waste-less, NON-FLUID OIL, adheres to 
bearing surfaces, lubricating dependably until entirely 
C. C. Bassett, Jr. consumed. It keeps off card clothing and outlasts other 
C. Chester Bassett, Jr., has been 
appointed vice president of the 
Hartford Rayon Division, Bigelow- eee ; 
Sanford Carpet Co. He was form- NON-FLUID OIL has been used successfully for years 
erly vice president for sales with 
American Enka Corp. 


oils—saving money on lubricant and application cost. 


by most leading mills. For proof of its effectiveness and 
economy, send for Bulletin T-5 and a free testing sample. 
We are prepared to furnish mills with skilled lubrication 


engineering service, 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 


292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 
So. Dist. Mgr.: Lewis W. Thomason, Jr. Charlotte, N. C 
WAREHOUSES 
Birmingham, Ala Greensboro, N. C 
Atlanta, Ga Greenville, S. C Detroit, Mich 
Wm. H. Ward Columbus, Ga Chicago, III Providence, R. | 


Charlotte, N. C Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo 
William H. Ward has_ been 
named sales manager of Court- 
aulds (Alabama) Inc. Formerly he NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 
was southern sales representative. is a specific product of our manufacture. So-called grease imita- 
He will continue to make his head- tions of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
quarters at Greensboro, N. C. 
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Rayon Tow 
Grouped Continuous Filaments (200,000 Total Denier) 
1.5, 3.0 & 5.5 Denier Per Filament 
9.0 Denier Per Filament 
Grouped Continuous Filaments (4400/300 & 2000/1500) 
Prices of other descriptions on request. 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


American Enka Corp. 
Current Prices Effective 1/1/58 


Rayon Staple 


Regular 


Crimped 
8 denier 
15 denier 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 


Rayon Tow Bright 
& Dull 
1.5, 3, 5 D.P.F 33 
8 D.P.F .35 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. East of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination West of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location 
Prices subject to change without notice 
All previous prices withdrawn 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknow!l- 
edgments of Orders 


Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
Effective March 7, 1958 


Rayon Staple 


1% and 3 denier 
Available in 1%”, 1-9/16” and 2” 


Crimped Rayon Staple 
3 and 5% denier 
Available in 1-9/16” and 3” 
3 denier 
Available in 2” 


a7 47 
Coloray’’ Spun Dyed Rayon Staple 
142 Den. 3 Den Price 
1-9/16” 2” per Lb 
(Code numbers for color and denier) 
Black 1404 1419 37¢ 
Tan 8004 8019 39¢ 
Medium Brow: 8804 8819 39¢ 
Silver Grey 1004 1019 39¢ 
Mocha 7704 7719 39¢ 
Dark Brown 8604 8619 40¢ 
Aqua 4704 4719 40¢ 
Rose 5804 5819 40¢ 
Dawn Pink 5904 5919 40¢ 
Ecru 7904 7919 40¢ 
Slate Grey 0804 0819 43¢ 
Light Blue 4004 4019 44¢ 
Sulphur r 2019 44¢ 
Nugget 2304 2319 44e 
Apple Green 5 5119 45¢ 
Sage 53 5319 45¢ 
Crystal Blue 3s 3919 45¢ 
Peacock Blue 3 4619 
Medium Blue 204 4219 48¢ 
Dark Blue 4419 49¢ 
Hunter Green Sg 5419 49¢ 
Indian Yellow 2519 49¢ 
Pink 6004 6019 
Turquoise 4804 4819 
Malachite Green 5204 5219 5l1¢ 
Red 7004 7019 
In addition to the above, Black is also available in 
1%2 den. 1%” (1401) 3 den. 1-9/16” (1416) 
3 den. 1%” (1413) 5%2 den. 3” (1429 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama; Minimum transpor- 
tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River 


The Hartford Rayon Co. 
Div. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc 


Rayon Staple 
Effective January 1, 1958 


REGULAR 
denier Bright 
6” 31 
¥% denier Bright 
2”, 3” an fa” 


32 
VISCALON 66 (Crimpea 
8 denier 3” Bright 34 
15 denier 3” Bright 34 
15 denier 3” Dull 34 
“KOLORBON’’—Solution Dyed Rayon Staple—3” and 6” 
8 Denier 15 Denier 15 Denter 
Bright Dull Bright 
Cloud Grey 45¢ 
Sandalwood 45¢ 
Nutria 45¢ 
Sea Green 45¢ 
Mint Green 45¢ 
Champagne 45¢ 
Cafe Brown 55¢ 


Midnight Black 

Gold 

Turquoise 

Melon 

Capri Blue 

Charcoal Grey 

Coco 

Sable 

Tangerine 

Chinese Red 

Larkspur Blue 45¢ 45¢ 

Royal Blue 55 

Lemon Peel } 46¢ 46¢ 

Kelly Green 46¢ 46¢ 

Bitter Green 55 55¢ 

Terms: Net 30 days. Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, lowest 

cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the Mis- 
sissippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi River 
crossing 


North American Rayon Corporation 
Current Prices 


Rayon Staple 
High Tenacity Bright 
No. 1 (Unshrunk) 
1, 1.5 & 3 deniers 37 
No. 2 (Preshrunk) 
1, 1.5 & 3 deniers 37 


ACETATE STAPLE and TOW 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 


Staple 
Celanese Acetate Stapl« Bright & Dull 
3, 5.5 & 8 Denier 
(Regular Crimp or High Crimp) $.36 
2, 12 & 17 Denier 
Regular Crimp or High Crimp) 36 
35 Denier 38 
50 Denier 40 
Type F 5.5, 8, 12, 17 Denier 35 
Type K (Available under Celan 
Agreement) 39 
5%” to %” length (All Denier 03 (premium) 
35 Denier Flat Filament Acetate .40 
Non-1 


Textile Acetate Fibers 28 


Tow (Celatow) 


3, 5.5 & 8 Denier 
2, 12 & 17 Denier 37 
35 Denier 40 
42 
30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A 
east of the Mississippi River. Shipments west of the Mississippi will be 
made on a collect freight basis and allowance will be made for the 
lowest transportation cost to the point of river crossing 
Prices subject to change without notice 
All previous prices withdrawr 
* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point) 
Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl 
edgments of orders 


Arnel Triacetate Staple and Tow 
Arnel Triacetate Staple Bright 
2.5 Individual Denier $ 
5.0 Individual Denier 
Arnel Triacetate Tow 
2.5 Individual Denier 
114,000 Total Denier 
5.0 Individual Denier 
90,000 Total Denier or 
180,000 Total Denier 
Packaged on Ball Warps 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination west of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location 
Prices subject to change without notice 
All previous prices withdrawr 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders 


NON CELLULOSIC YARN 
NYLON 


Allied Chemical Corporation 


fo + 
Caprolan® i 
Effective December 3, 1957 
Fila- Turn/ ist Grade 
Denier ment In. Twist Type** Package Price/Lb. 
560 32 1 Z HB Aluminum Tube $1.39 
840 136 2 Z HBT Aluminum Tube 
840 136 2 Z HBT Beams 
Heavy Yarn 
2100 408 Oo HB 
2100 112 Oo HB 
2500 408 Oo HB 
3360 544 Oo HB 
4200 680 oO HB 
4200 224 oO HB 
5000 816 Oo HB 
5000 280 oO HB 
5800 952 oO HB 
7500 1224 Oo HB 
10000 1632 Oo HB 
15000 2448 Oo HB 


Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 
Paper Tube* 


Orb UO US 
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NYLON 

DACRON 

RAYON 
WORSTED 


COMPLETE PACKAGE 
SERVICE on dyed and 
thrown filament yarns, de- 
livered on tubes, cones or 
in the cake. 


Spun and Worsted Yarns 


Dyers & throwsters of 
modern yarns since 1922 


HOFFNER 
RAYON CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


General Offices at Belgrade & Ontario 
Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania. 
Plants at Philadelphia and Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


The Tillinghast-Stiles Co. 
Providence, Chicago, Ill. 
Shannonhouse & Wetzell, Johnston 
Building, Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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Arthur D. La Hines has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post 
of nylon advertising manager of 
Chemstrand Corp. He was former- 
ly with Ellington & Co. 


H. M. Morgan 


Henry M. Morgan has_ been 
named assistant director of Fabric 
Research Laboratories, Inc. 


J. E. Kline 


J. Edgar Kline has been named 
assistant to the president of Tex- 
tile Machine Works and is suc- 
ceeded in his former position as 
manager of the company’s Inter- 
national Division by LeRoy P. 
Garrigan, Mr. Garrigan will be 
assisted by Warren Dresher. 


Walter Stump has become leader 
of the dyeing and finishing group 
of Chemstrand Corp.’s_ technical 
sales service department. 


Theodore B. Manheim has been 
appointed supervisor of chemical 
specialties sales at Ciba Co., Inc. 


Frances Van Hall has been ap- 
pointed consultant on fabric design 
and color for Zefran, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.’s new textile fiber. Richard 
G. Mansfield has been assigned to 
Dow’s sales office in Boston. 


J. Wilson Malloy, Jr. has been 
appointed assistant to the director 
of merchandising at the textile di- 
vision of Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


William A. J. Peacock has joined 
Roberts Co. as a sales engineer in 
the Eastern Carolinas. 


Deaths 

Berne L. Woolley, manager, re- 
search and development, National 
Aniline Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., Buffalo Plant. Mr. 
Woolley’s death came as the re- 
sult of a heart condition. 


A 





00% 
YARN 
INSPECTION 


.. With the Lindly 
Automatic Yarn Inspector 


Take all the guesswork out of yarn inspection 
with the new standard of yarn quality —THE 
LINDLY COUNT. 


The Lindly Automatic Yarn Inspector counts every 
fault... provides a stop motion, set to your toler- 
ances. You determine quality, measure it in 
terms of THE LINDLY COUNT. 


Lindly Automatics pay for themselves in a short 
time, go on adding to your profits for years. 


Inquire about the family of Lindly Automatics, 
built to cut your costs, boost your quality. 


It Pays to Know the Lindly Count 


LINDLY & COMPANY, INC. 


248 HERRICKS ROAD 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





Terms—Net 30 days 

Prices subject to change without notice 

All prices quoted F.O.B. Shipping Point. 

Following are invoiced as a separate item 

Bobbins—45 cents each 

Aluminum Tubes—40 cents each 

Beams—$220.00 each 

Cradles for Beams—$53.00 

Paper Tubes non-returnable, no charge 
** Type is used to describe luster and tenacity 

Lowest freight cost prepaid or allowed east of Mississippi River, 
for points west of the Mississippi River freight allowed to the Mis- 
sissipp1 River crossing nearest purchaser’s mill if shipped overland, 
or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of Mississippi River 

+ Allied Chemical’s polyamide fiber 


B—Bright 
H—High Tenacity 
T—Heat Stabilized 


American Enka Corporation 
Enka Nylon Yarn Prices 
Effective March 13, 1958 
Yarn 


Denier & Wt. Per Price/Pound 
Filament Twist Luster Tenacity Package Pkg. Std. Sub. 
15 mono- 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 lb $5.25 $5.00 
filament 
15 mono- 0.5Z Dull Normal Pirn 1 lb $. 5.0 
filament 
15/2 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 lb 
18/2 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 lb 
20 mono- 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 lb 
filament 
0/2 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 lb 
30/4 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 lb 
30/6 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 lb 
40/8 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 Ib 
50/13 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 lb 
200/16 0.9Z Bright Normal Cone 4 lb 
200/16 0.5Z Bright Normal Beam 
200/34 0.9Z Bright Normal Cone 4 lb 
200/34 0.5Z Bright Normal Beam 
Pirns charged at $.25 or $.45 each, depending upon type. Deposit 
refunded upon return of pirn in good condition. Cones are non- 
returnable. Beams and cradles are deposit carriers and remain prop- 
erty of American Enka Corporation 
Terms: Net 30 days. Minimum common carrier transportation 
charges will be pre-paid and absorbed to the first destination on or 
east of the Mississippi River. In pre-paying transportation charges, 
seller reserves the right to select the carrier used 


The Chemstrand Corp. 
Current Prices 


Effective December 19, 1956 


Denier Filament Twist Type* Package Standard Second 
1 1 Oo SD Bobbins $8.42 $7.81 


tt et ee NN 
owoul 
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Oo < Bobbins 5.25 5.00 
Oo Bobbins 5.30 5.00 
Oo Spools 5.41 

Bobbins 2.36 

Bobbins 2.36 

Bobbins 2.49 

Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Spools 
Bobbins 
Spools 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 


NN 


Spools 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Spools 
Beams 
Bobbins 
Spools 
Bobbins 
Bobbins 
Tubes 
Beams 2 
Tubes 30 

*Types: D—Dull; SD Semi-dull; B—Bright; H—High tenacity. 

Bobbins are invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢ each, depending on type; tubes 
are invoiced at 40¢ each; spools invoiced at $77.00 and $95.00 depend- 
ing on type; and beams and crates for beams are invoiced at $220 and 
$25 respectively. 

Prices subject to change without notice 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Denier Turns/ 
& Fil- Inch 
ament & Twist Type Package 
9.3 0 200 Bobbin 
10-1 200 Bobbin 
12-1 200 Bobbin 
15-1 Beam 
15-1 Bobbin 
15-1 5 Beam 
15-1 Bobbin 
20-1 Bobbin 
14-2 b Bobbin 
17-2 . Bobbin 
20-2 . Bobbin 
15-3 Bobbin 
21-3 is Bobbin 
20-7 F Bobbin 
20-7 F Beam 
20-7 . Bobbin 
20-7 b 5 Beam 
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Nylon Yarn 
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20-20 209 Bobbin 6.00 
28-4 200 Bobbin 
30-10 200 Bobbin 
30-10 200 Tricot Bms 
30-10 4 680 Bobbin 
30-10 5Z 680 Tricot Bms 
30-26 5 200 Bobbin 
40-7 5Z 200 Bobbin 
40-13 200 Bobbin 
40-13 200 Tricot Bms 
40-13 400 Bobbin 
40-13 680 Bobbin 
40-13 680 Tricot Bms 
40-34 5Z 200 Bobbin 
50-10 5Z 200 Bobbins 
50-17 5Z 200 Bobbin 
50-17 200 Tubes 
680 Bobbin 
200 Bobbin 
100 Tubes 
100/200 Bobbin 
200 Tubes 
300 Bobbin 
d 680 Bobbin 
70-34 680 Tubes 
80-26 5Z 200 Bobbin 
90-44 5Z 200 Bobbin 
100-34 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 
100-34 0.5Z 300 Bobbin 
100-34 0 300 Tubes 
100-34 0.5Z 680 Bobbin 
100-50 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 
140-68 0.5Z 100 Bobbins 
140-68 0 200 Tubes 
140-68 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 
140-68 0.5Z 300 Bobbin 
200-34 0 100 Tubes 
200-34 0.7Z 100 Bobbin 
200-34 0.7Z 680 Bobbin 
200-68 0.7Z 200 Bobbin 
210-34 0 300 Tubes 
210-34 0.7Z 300 Bobbin 
210-34 0.7Z 300 Beam 
210-34 0.7Z 330 Bobbin 
260-17 1Z 300 Bobbin 
400-68 0.7Z 100 Bobbin 
420-68 1Z 300 Bobbin 
780-51 1Z 300 Bobbin 
800-140 0.5Z 100 Bobbin 
840-140 0.5Z 300/700 Al. Tbs 
840-140 0.5Z 300/700 Beam 


Color-Sealed Yarn 
Denier & Turns/Inch 

Filament & Twist Type Package Grade 
30-10 0.5Z 140 Bobbin $2.71 
0.5Z 140 Bobbin 2.36 
0.5Z 140 Bobbin 2.06 
0.5Z 140 Bobbin 2.00 
0 140 Tubes 2.00 
140 Bobbin 1.84 
140 Bobbin 1.84 


Price/Lb. 
$1.27 
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Industrial Yarn 

2520-420 300/700 
4200-700 300/700 
5040-840 300/700 
7560-1260 300/700 
10080-1680 300/700 Paper Tube 

15120-2520 300/700 Paper Tube 1.23 
These prices are subject to change without notice. Terms: Net 30 Days. 


Types 
Type 100—Bright, normal tenacity. 
Type 140—Bright, color-sealed, black, normal tenacity. 
Type 200—Semidull, normal tenacity. 
Type 209—Semidull, normal tenacity 
Type 300—Bright, high tenacity 
Type 330—Bright, high tenacity, more heat & light resistant 
Type 400—Semidull, high tenacity 
Type 680—Dull, normal tenacity 
Type 700—Bright, high tenacity 
Freight Terms—Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid 
our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the continental 
limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi River 
freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser’s 
mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of 
Mississippi River 
Following are invoiced as a separate item. 
Bobbins—25 cents or 45 cents depending on type 
Aluminum Tube—40¢ each 
Draw Winder Tubes—$.70 or $1.00 depending on type 
Tire Cord Beams—$220.00 each 
Cradles for Tire Cord Beams—$115.00 each 
Tricot Beams—$95.00 each 
Cradles for Tricot Beams—$130.00 each 
(Beams and Cradles are deposit carriers and remain the property of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 


POLYESTER E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 
Denier & 

Filament Turns/Inch Luster 
30-14 0 Bright 
40-27 0 Semidull 
40-27 0 

0 

0 Semidull 

0 Bright 

0 Bright 

0 Dull 

0 Semidull 

0 Bright 

0 Semidull 

0 Bright 

0 Bright 

0 Semidull 
1100-250 0 Bright 
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Paper Tube 
Paper Tube 
Paper Tube 
Paper Tube 


* 


“Dacron” 








NO YARN TRAPPING WITH 
BRAZED ALUMINUM TWO POUND TAKE-UP BOBBIN 


New aluminum take-up bobbin with barrel 
and heads brazed together into a single unit 
prevents yarn trapping. Exceptional strength at 
price no higher than ordinary bobbins. 


Write us today for full details. 


FEN ALLENTOWN BOBBIN WORKS, INC. 
ALLENTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 





Knowledge is the only instrument of production 
not subject to diminishing returns 


We who manufacture... 


LAMBERTVILLE THREAD GUIDES 


believe our thorough knowledge of modern ceramic technology is the 
primary reason for the outstanding performance and universal ac- 
ceptance of Lambertville Thread Guides. You might say it’s ‘“‘built in” 
to every guide we make, increasing their smoothness, hardness and 
wear resistance. Available in white and “Durablu” finish, and in 
special homogeneous compositions. 


LAMBERTVILLE CERAMIC 


AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAMBERTVILLE NEW JERSEY 
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—and in 


SCOTT TESTERS* AT 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ENGINEERS 


Lima, Peru 


This installation of Scott Testers* at the 
research centre for Peru’s fast developing 
textile industry, is typical of the key posi- 
tion held by Scott equipment the world 
around. Shown in the photos are IP-2 In- 
cline-plane constant-rate-of-load Serigraph 
and Model J constant-speed-of-pull Tester, 
providing a range from 0 to 500 lb. or 250 
kilograms tensile. They produce “pictur- 
ized” evaluations in accordance with ASTM 
and ISO specifications that are understood 
and accepted as Standard the world around. 
The world status of Scott equipment is 
attested by the fact that today 


nearly 40% are shipped export 


Outline your testing problem and let us assist with litera- 
ture and counsel. 


*Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


70 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 


a Rep. for Ala., Ga., Ky., Sales Rep. for Canada, 
C., S. C., Tenn., Va. ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO. LTD 
SCOTT TESTERS (Southern), Inc 1475 Mountain St. 
P. O. Box 834 Montreal, Quebec 
Spartanburg, S. C 100 Dixie Plaza 
Port Credit, Ontario 


REPRESENTATIVES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





Terms: Net 30 Days 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice 
east of Mississippi River. 


Yarn Types 
. Type: 
Type 51—Bright, high tenacity. 
Type 55—Bright, normal tenacity. 
Type 56—Semidull, normal tenacity. 
Type 57—Dull, normal tenacity 
Type 59—-Semidull, high tenacity. 
Tubes are invoiced as a separate item at $.70 each 
ms “DACRON” is DuPont's registered trade-mark for its polyester 
fiber 


SARAN FIBERS 


The Saran Yarns Company — Odenton, Maryland 
The Hall Company (Selling Agent) 
41 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. (Oxford 7-8996) 


Current Prices: 

CONTINUOUS FILAMENT 

Type Twist p. i. Natural Colors 
1240/10 3 ‘ $1.37 
750/20°* 3 1.75 1.80 
** For filter fabrics and other industrial purposes only 
F.O.B. Odenton, Maryland. 

Terms: Net 30 days. 


NON CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 
ACRYLIC 
The Chemstrand Corp. 


Current Prices 
“Acrilan” 
Effective October 1, 1957 
Regular 
Acrilan Acrilan 16 
2.0 denier Semi-Dul and Bright staple 
& tow $1.24 $1.24 
2.5 denier Hi-Bulk Bright and Semi- 
dull staple and tow 1.16 1.16 
3.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple 
& tow 1.16 1.16 
5.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple 
& tow 1.16 1.16 
8.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple 1.16 1.16 
15.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple 1.01 1.05 
Terms: Net 30 days. Freight prepaid to points east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
Div. Union Carbide Corp. 

Textile Fibers Dept. 

Effective October 1, 1957 


Dynel Staple & Tow 

Natural Dynel 

3, 6, and 12 Denier, Staple and Tow 

24 Denier, Staple and Tow 
Dynel Spun with Light Colors: 
Whitened, Blond, or Gray 

3 and 6 Denier, Stable and Tow 
Dynel Spun with Dark Colors: 
Black, Charcoal, and Brown 

3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 
Dynel Type 63 Bulking Fiber (3 Denier only) 


$1.10 per Ib. 
1.05 per lb 


1.30 per lb 


1.40 per Ib 
Add $.05 per Ib. 
to above prices 
Prices are quoted f.o.b. South Charleston, W. Va 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


us . 

“Orlon’’** Acrylic Staple & Tow 
Type 42 ist Grade 
0 Denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only $1.48 
0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
0 Denier Semidull Color-sealed Black 
0 
0 


Denier Semidull & Bright 
Denier Color-sealed Black 
.5 Denier Semidull 
.0 Denier Semidull 
Tow—Total Denier 470,000 
Staple Lengths—1%”, 2”, 2%", 3”, 4%” 
High Shrinkage Staple same price as Regular Staple 
Type 39 $1.06 
This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of deniers (average 4.2) with a variable cut length 
Type 39A $1.14 
This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of predominately fine deniers (average 2.4) with a variable cut length. 
Type 39B $1.01 
This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of predominately heavy deniers (average 6.5) with a variable cut 
length 
FOB. Shipping Point—Freight prepaid our route to points east of 
the Mississippi River within the continental limits of the United 
States, for points west of the Mississippi River freight allowed to the 
Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser’s mill if shipped over- 
land, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of Mississippi River. 
Terms: Net 30 Days. f 
** “ORLON” is DuPont's registered trade-mark for its acrylic fiber 


SHPARWWNHH 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Effective November 15, 1956 


“Vere|l tix 
Deniers Dull and Bright 
2,3,5 and 8 $1.10 per pound 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—vU. S. A. dollars. 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the 
United States east of the Mississippi River. Seller reserves the right 
to select route and method of shipment. If buyer requests and seller 
agrees to a route or method involving higher than lowest rate buyer 
shall pay the excess of transportation cost and tax. 

* “Verel” is a trade-mark of the Eastman Kodak Co 


NYLON 


American Enka Corp. 
Enka Nylon (Nylon Six Staple) 


Price 

Luster Length (Inches) per pound 
semi-dull 1%, 1%, 2, $1.28 

2%,3,4% 
bright 3,4% 1.28 
bright 2% 1.20 
bright 3 1.20 
g bright 3 1.20 
15 semi-dull 3 1.20 

Deniers and lengths of staple not listed above are available upon 
special request. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Minimum common carrier transportation 
charges will be prepaid and absorbed to the first destination on or 
east of the Mississippi River. In prepaying transportation charges, 
seller reserves the right to select the carrier used 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Nylon Staple and Tow 

2nd Grade 

Staple Ist. Grade Staple 

Denier Type Lengths Tow Bundle Price/Lb. Only 

5 200 "—4%,”" None made $1.33 $1.18 
"_-41%” None made 35 1 
"412" 430M 28 1 
"41," 455M 30 1 
"—412” 330M 28 1 
"41" 345M 30 1 
“ 1 
*, 1 
“f 1 


1 

201 1 
100/200 1 
101/201 1 
100 1 
101 1 
100 1 
101 1 

1 

1 


6%” 425M 20 
—6 42” None made 22 
: 600 642" 425M 22 
15.0 601 612" None made 1.24 1 
Staple lengths are restricted to the range shown opposite 
denier above. The actual cut lengths within these ranges are as 
follows 
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8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1%, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4% and 6% 


Types 

Type 100 Bright, normal tenacity, not heatset 

Type 101 Bright, normal tenacity, heatset 

Type 200 Semidull, normal tenacity, not heatset 

Type 201 Semidull, normal tenacity, heatset 

Type 600 Dull normal tenacity, not heatset 

Type 601 Dull normal tenacity, heatset 

These prices are subject to changes without notice 

Terms—Net 30 Days. 

Freight Terms—Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid 
our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the continental 
limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi River 
freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser's 
mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser's choice east of 
Mississippi River. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective November 29, 1956 


Nylon Staple 
$1.33 per lb. 
1.28 per Ib. 
1.20 per Ib. 


1.5 denier 

2, 3 and 6 denier 

8 and 15 denier 

Bright and semi-dull, required length. 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 

on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges pre- 

paid with transportation allowed at lowest published rate to all points 

east of the Mississippi River. 


POLYESTER 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 
“‘Dacron’’* Staple and Tow 


Denier Luster » Length Tow Bundle _ ist Gr. 
1.25 Semidull 1%”-3" $1.56 
1.5 Semidull a 1.51 
3.0 Semidull § , 375M- 1.41 


45 Semidull g a 1.41 
ow 
6.0 Semidull g of 1.41 


Terms: Net 30 Days 

F B. Shipping Point—Freight prepaid our route to points east 
of the Mississippi River within the continental limits of the United 
States, for points west of the Mississippi River freight allowed to the 
Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser’s mill if shipped over- 
land, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of Mississippi River. 
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Boki Cutter 


The latest cutter 
for synthetic staple fibres 
max. tow size 1,500,000 denier 
max. Speed 200m min 
most uniform cut length 
U.S. Patent applied for 


Representative for overseas 





Osaka Consultants Company, Ltd., 
ojima-Funadaiku-cho, Kita-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Maker 


BOK! SEIZO COMPANY, LTD. 











TRY THIS on your Dry Cans 
and 30” Slasher Cylinders 


We'll gladly furnish a pair of these units for 90-day 
obligation-free trial in your mill. The Type SB2P is self- 
supporting, completely packless, needs no lubrication 
or adjustment. The Johnson Syphon Elbow permits the 
use of two straight pipes instead of an unwieldy curved 
syphon pipe, is hinged to pass right through the joint. 


SYPHON SUPPORT __| (_) |-STOP ROD LUG 


Write for Catalog $-3002 


Shows self-sup- 
porting Johnson 
Joints for all needs 

. On print cans, 
compressive 
shrinkage ranges, 
calenders, big 5’ 
and 7’ cotton 
slashers, dry cans, 
etc. 


844 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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se TWISTER 
RING 








KEEPS NYLON TRAVELERS ON! 


As nylon traveler flexes at high speeds, 
DIAMOND FINISH Backslope* design pre- 
vents it from flying off. 

REQUEST LITERATURE AND QUOTATION 


®Coats and Clark Patent 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"455~ 


SPINNING SS RIG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Wek Twister Rings since 1873 


Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, P.O. Box 406, Belmont, N. C. 
For Ala., Ga., & Tenn.: P. C. EVERETT, 369 Meadowbrook Dr. NE, Atlanta 





We Take Pleasure in Announcing 


The Formation of a New Company 


CHEMTEX, INC. 


821 United Nations Plaza 
IBM World Trade Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 


To offer process consultation, machinery and 
complete plant design services to the syn- 
thetic fiber and film producing industry. 


Tel: Lexington 2-7150 Eugene H. Remmer 


Cable: USACHEMTEX President 

















POLYVINYL ACETATE 
American Viscose Corp. 
Effective October 1, 1956 


“Vinyon’’® Staple 


3.0 denier %” unopened $.80 per Ib 
* Bike 1%” unopened .80 per Ib 
Tees 1%” opened .90 per Ib. 
ee 2” opened 90 per Ib 
30” 2” unopened .80 per Ib. 
55 ” 1” opened -90 per lb. 
ao * 3%” opened .90 per Ib. 
5.5 3%” unopened .80 per Ib. 


Terms: Net 30 days. 


SARAN FIBERS 


The Saran Yarns Company — Odenton, Maryland 
The Hall Company (Selling Agent) 
41 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. (Oxford 7-8996) 
Current Prices 

Saran Staple 


Type Denier Natural Colors 
2N 22 $0.70 $0.75 
2N 16 74 .79 
3Q* 22 63 67 


In any staple length 1% to 6”. Also 45 denier, 7” cut 
* For carpets and industrial fabrics 


METALLICS 


Fairtex Corporation 

1808 Liberty Life Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
January 23, 1958 

1 


Fairtex No. 260 (butyrate) —gold, silver and copper 
Yield 


Price 
Width (Per Pound) (Per Pound) 
1/120” 21,000 $4.75 
1/80” 13,000 4.00 
1/64” 10,800 3.35 
1/50” 8,400 3.25 
1/32” 5,300 3.00 
1/16” 2,600 2.85 
1/8” 1,300 2.70 
2 —— with Mylar* No. 100V (2 ply), (metallized type)—silver 
only. 
1/100” 48,000 $13.25 
1/80” 37,000 11.40 
1/64” 31,000 10.40 
1/50” 24,200 10.15 
1/32” 15,500 9.80 


Fairtex with Mylar* No. 150V (3 ply), (metallized type)—gold, 
silver and copper. 


1/100 32,000 $10.65 
1/80” 25,000 9.25 
1/64” 21,000 8.35 
1/50” 16,400 8.20 
1/32” 10,500 8.05 
3. Fairtex with Mylar* No. 150F, (foil type)—gold, silver and 

copper 

1/100” 28,000 $7.75 
1/80” 21,450 7.00 
1/64” 17,200 5.95 
1/50” 13,400 5.80 
1/32” 8,600 5.65 
1/16” 4,300 5.50 


4. General Information: 

a. Staple available upon request on above types 

b. Above types also available supported with Nylon, Fortisan or 
other synthetics. 

ce. Colors available on above upon request at slight additional 
cost. 

d. Quantity discounts on above prices. 

e. Fairtex is supplied on 1 Ib. disposable spools—48 spools per 
case and on 4% Ib. disposable spools—-100 spools per case 


Metion Corp. 
Effective January 27, 1958 
Metion*-Mylar* * 
Price List 
Metlon F. Mylar (Foil Laminated) 


YARDS PER LB. PRICE PER LB. 


WIDTH (Plus or minus 5%) GOLD OR SILVER 
1/120” 32,200 $9.80 
1/80” 21,500 $7.10 
1/64” 17,200 $5.95 
1/50” 13,500 $5.80 
1/32” 8,600 $5.65 
1/16” 4,300 $5.65 
1/8” 2,250 $5.65 


Standard Colors: 35¢ per pound additional 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS: 
2,000 lbs. — 3% 
5,000 Ibs. — 5% 
To earn discount, quantity ordered must be withdrawn within 90 
days from date of order. 
TERMS: 1% 10 days, net 30. F.O.B. Providence, Rhode Island. Min- 
imum freight allowed on shipments of 100 lbs. or over. 
PUT UP: Plastic Disposable Spools. 
Minimum Order—one case (approximately 35 Ibs. net) 
Smaller quantities subject to surcharge. 
PRICES APPLY TO CONTINENTAL U. S. A. AND CANADA. 


* Metlon’s registered trademark for non-tarnishing metallic yarn 
** DuPont's registered trademark for polyester film 
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Reynolds Metals Co. 
Reynolds Aluminum Yarns 
January 29, 1958 

200 Series 


@ PRICE PER POUND— 
48 THRU 1,999 POUNDS 
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Acetate-Butyrate 204 1/8" 1,350 $2.80 $3.05 $3.05 $3.05 
204 1/16" 2,700 2.85 863.10 3.10 3.10 
204 1/32” 5,400 3.00 3.25 3.25 3 25 
204 1/50” 8,450 3.25 3.50 3.50 3 50 
204 1/64” 10,800 3.35 3.60 3.60 3 60 
204 1/80” 13,500 4.00 4.25 4 25 4 25 
Mylar-Foil 230 1/8” 1,450 $5.60 $5.95 $5.95 $5.95 
230 1/16” 2,900 5.75 6.10 6.10 6.10 
230 1/32” 5,800 5.90 6.25 6.25 6.25 
230 1/50” 9,050 6.05 6.40 6.40 6 40 
230 1/64” 11,600 6.20 6.55 6.55 6.55 
230 1/80” 14,450 7.25 7.60 7.60 7 60 
Mylar-Foil 235 1/8” 2,150 $5.35 $5.70 $5.70 $5.70 
235 1/16” 4,300 5.50 5.85 5.85 D.Od 
235 1/32” 8,600 5.65 6.00 6.00 6.00 
235 1/50” 13,400 5.80 6.15 6.15 6.15 
235 1/64” 17,200 5.95 6.30 6.30 6 30 
235 1/80” 21,450 7.00 7.35 7. 7.35 
Mylar-Foil 215 1/8” 1,730 $5.30 $5.65 $5 $5.65 
215 1/16” 3,460 5.45 5.80 5.80 5 80 
215 1/32 6,920 5.60 5.95 5.95 5) 95 
215 1/50" 10,800 5.75 6.10 6.10 6.10 
215 1/64” 13,840 5.90 6.25 6.25 6 25 
215 1/80” 17,270 6.95 7.30 7.30 7.30 

Reymet Staple: Foil Mylar $6.00 per lb 

Metallized Mylar: $10.50 per Ib. These can be cut in width to 


1/220”, also full range of Colors 

(1) Standard Yarn Colors: Silver and Gold. { 

@ (2) Special Yarn Colors: Refer to Products Supervisor, Special 
Foil Products located at Richmond, Va 

(3) Non-Standard Yarn Colors: Refer to Products Supervisor, 
Special Foil Products located at Richmond, Virginia 

(4) Multi-Colors: One or two colors 

@ Quantity Discounts to be applied on invoice: . 
5,000 lbs. and over less 5% 
2,000 thru 4,999 lbs. less 3% 

Items can be grouped for quantity price provided each is held to 
a minimum of 250 pounds. No grouping for less than 250 pounds. 

Minimum acceptable orders for standard and special colors is 48 
pounds per size and color. 7 

Minimum acceptable order for non-standard colors is 150 pounds 
per size and color. 

AVAILABLE PACKAGES: 

Following types available: 

Die-cast aluminum spools with straight flange; 3” O.D., 3%" tra- 
verse. Each spool contains approximately 8 ounces of yarn. These 
spools, billed at $.40 each are returnable for credit in good condition, 
F.O.B. Reynolds Metals Company, 11th & Byrd Streets, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

No charge returnable plastic spools with 3%” O.D., 44%” traverse. 
Each spool contains approximately 1 pound of yarn. These spools are 
returnable for credit @ $.02 each F.O.B. customer’s plant. Subject to 
inspection and count of seller. 

Tin spools with straight flange with 3” O.D., 3%” traverse. Each 
spool contains approximately 8 ounces of yarn. These spools, billed 
at $.10 each are returnable for credit in good condition, F.O.B. Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, 11th & Byrd Streets, Richmond, Virginia 

KING: 

36 spools per corrugated fiber carton, size 18-1/16” x 14-1/16" x 
i". 

ORDERING DATA: 

Specify Product, Width, Color and Type of Spool 
Aluminized Series 


APPROX. PRICE PER 


YIELDS IN POUND 48 
PRODUCT LINEAL YARDS THRU 1999 
NUMBER WIDTH PER POUND POUNDS 
250 1/32” 10,000 $8.05 
250 1/50” 15,650 8.20 
250 1/64” 20,000 8.35 
250 1/80” 25,000 10.25 
255 1/32” 15,500 $9.80 
255 1/50” 24,200 10.15 
255 1/64” 31,000 10.40 
255 1/80” 38,700 12.40 


250 offered in silver and gold 
255 offered in silver only 
Quantity discounts to be applied on invoice: 
2,000 lbs. and over less 3° 
5,000 Ibs. and over less 5%. 
Sizes can be grouped for quantity price providing each is held to < 
minimum of 250 Ibs 
No grouping for less than 250 Ibs. Minimum acceptable order is 48 
pounds per item. 
AVAILABLE PACKAGES: 
Following types available . 
Die-cast aluminum spools with straight flange, 3” O.D., 3%” tra- 
verse. Each spool contains approximately 8 ounces of yarn. These 
spools, billed at $.40 each, are returnable for credit in good condition, 
F.O.B. Reynolds Metals Company, 11th and Byrd Streets, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

o charge returnable plastic spools with 3%” O.D., 4%” traverse. 
Each spool contains approximately 1 pound of yarn. These spools are 
returnable for credit @ $.02 each, F.O.B. customer’s plant. Subject to 
inspection and count of seller. 4 

Tin spools with straight flange with 3” O.D., 3%” traverse. Each 
spool contains approximately 8 ounces of yarn. These spools, billed at 
$.10 each, are returnable for credit in good condition, F.O.B. Reynolds 
Metals Company, 11th and Byrd Streets, Richmond, Virginia. 

PACKING: ; 

36 spools per corrugated fiber carton, size 15%” x 14%” x 11”. 

ORDERING DATA: 

Specify Product, Color, Width, and Type of Spool. 
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CLASSIFIED RATES 
Per Inch 

2 columns to the 

page, each column 8 


Business Service 
Section 


inches deep 

| Inch - = 

2 Inches 

3 Inches - 
Exclusively for Business, Laboratory and 4 Inches 
Mill Services; Positions and Men Wanted; 5 Inches 
Business Opportunities; Mill Properties 6 Inches 
Wanted or For Sale; Reconditioned Ma- 7 Inches 
chinery and Equipment, etc. Inches 








You can be sure to hit your sales 
target in 1958, when you beam 
your sales message in 

MODERN TEXTILES Magazine 








DACRON, NYLON, RAYON 
& ACETATE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


YARNS 


BERTNER YARN COMPANY 


Empire State Bldg. New York City 
Oxford 5-1170 








WANTED 
120” Padder 


Must be in excellent condition and suitable for the processing of tri- 
cot fabrics. Please quote price. 


Address reply to Box +786, Modern Textiles Magazine, 303 Fifth Ave, 
New York 16, N. Y. 








Here you can 
SELL - HIRE - BUY 





WE BUY 
SURPLUS YARNS 
for 
EXPORT 
any quantities of: 

Wool, Cotton, Spuns, Synthetics 
and Novelties 


KEUROGHLI BROS. INC. 
245 Fifth Ave., NYC 
MU 3-789] 








PLANT MANAGER 


PLANT MANAGER required for small, fast grow- 
ing Canadian Synthetic mill. We will be responsible 
for all manufacturing operations as well as Plant 
Engineering, Maintenance and Personnel Relations. 
The man we are looking for, will now be employed 
as Ass’t manager of medium sized mill or Plant 
manager of small mill. Please write in your own 
handwriting, stating age, marital status, experi- 
ence, education, interests, references and desired 
starting salary. 

Interview will be arranged at your convenience. All 
replies will be kept confidential. 


Address reply to: 
Box +787, Modern Textiles Magazine 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16,N. Y. 
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Modern Textiles Magazine 
303 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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money order for 
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Modern Mill Controls... - 


by Norbert Lloyd Enrick 


Here is a new handbook, with illustrated, and live examples of actual applications in Manage- 
ment, Administration, Supervision and Control of Quality, Waste, Production, and Machinery 


$2.00 


Orders of 15 or more — 30% Discount 
In New York City add 3% City Sales Taz. 


.. copies at $2.00 each plus postage, of “Mill Controls.” 


Company 


State 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


3—AATT monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 


9-10—The Fiber Society, Inc. Montreal, Can. (Meeting place to be 


11-12—Combed Yarn Spinners Association annual meeting. The Clois- 


19-20—AATCC Piedmont Section. Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. 
a Textile Association. Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, 
H 


25. 26—Textile Quality Control! Association, fall meeting. Grove Park 
c. 


1—AATT — meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 


13 icles Cotton Council, Chemical Finishing Conference. Wash- 


6-10—Southern Textile Exposition. Greenville, $. C 
10—Southern Textile Overseers Association. Greenville, S. C. 
11—Textile Operating Executives of Georgia. A. French Textile School, 


ASTM Committee D-13 on Textiles. Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, 


15-25—International Textile Machinery Exhibition. Belle View, Man 

25—Alabama Textile Operating Executives fall meeting. Thach Audi 
30-Nov. 1—AATCC National Convention. Hotel Conrad Hilton, Chicago, 
il 


17-19—Narrow Fabrics Institute, annual meeting. Hotel Roosevelt, New 








May 1—Underwear Institute annual meeting. Hotel Biltmore, New York, Sep. 
N.Y York, N. Y 
May 2—The Drysalters Club of New England spring dinner. Hotel Vendome, Sep 
Boston, Mass announced.) 
May 3—The Alabama Textile Operating Executives spring meeting. Thach Sep 
Auditorium, Auburn, Ala ter, Sea Island, Ga. 
May 6—Canadian Textile Conference. Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Que. Sep 
May 6-7—National Cotton Council Textile Market Research Conference, Hotel Sep 
Statler, New York, N. 
May 7— AATT monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Vanderbilt Hotel, New Sep 
York, N. Inn, Asheville, N 
May 7-8—ACMI’s Fiber Testing Laboratory, open house. Clemson College, Oct 
Clemson, S. York, 
May 9—AATCC Northern New England Section. Lowell Technological Insti Oct 
tute, Lowell, Mass ington, D 
May 19-24—National Cotton Week Oct 
Jun os monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New Oct 
or 
Jun “tak Pe Textile Manufacturers Association annual meeting. Daytona Oct Atlanta, Ga 
Jun. 6-7—AATCC Southeastern Section annual outing. Radium Springs, Ga Oct. 14-17— 
Jun. 9-Aug. 29—Gordon Research Conference on Textiles. Colby Junior Col New York, N. Y 
lege, New London, N. H.; New Hampton School, New Hampton, N. H.; Oct 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. chester, England 
Jun. 9-12—Materials Handling Exposition. Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio Oct 
Jun. 19-21—Southern Textile Association annual convention. Grove Park Inn, torium, Auburn, Ala 
Asheville, N. C Oct 
Jun. 22-27—ASTM annual meeting. Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass 
Jul. 20-23—Textile Merchants and Associated Industries Exhibit. Sheraton Nov 


Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo 
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HERESITE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


Many Rayon manufacturers have availed themselves of the protection afforded by 


HERESITE. The unique properties of this coating include chemical resistance and mechan- 
ical strength. The general value of HERESITE to the rayon industry is demonstrated by 
its ability to prolong the life of 

Traverse bars and arms . . . Complete cake wash machines .. . 

Soft water storage tanks... Blowers . . . Fume stacks . . . Acid 

storage tanks ... Piping . . . Filter presses . . . Storage tanks for 

wash solutions . . . Centrifuges . . . Vacuum wash tanks... 


Bleaching tanks . . . Adaptors .. . Ductwork... 


HERESITE Provides 


Protection of Metal Machine Parts 


Production Free from Contamination 


ERESITE coated fans and _ Valves, pipe lines, pumps, spools, Solutions stored in HERESITE 
owers safely exhaust any con- etc. require HERESITE protec- lined tanks are maintained free 
bntration of acid fumes. The _ tion for long trouble-free service. from contamination and cannot 


bating resists conditions that discolor the spinning bath solu- 
puld attack even special alloy tion. 


HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Division: 546 South Avenue, Garwood, N. J. 





10713-A 
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10748-A 10713-B 











Lloridard NSS gecor. 


in the right material for your job! 


Here are a few of many standard AlSiMag guide designs ready for shipment 


20804-A 


Longer Life. Tests on finer denier syn- 
thetic yarns at high speeds and tensions 
proved in every case reported to us that 
AlSiMag guides far surpassed those pre- 


Fewer replacements; less 


Advantages important to your mill are 
offered by AlSiMag: 


Choice of Materials. A whole family of 
materials for the textile field, each with 
advantages for a particular application. 
Electrically conductive AlSiMag 193, for 
example, aids in the control of static. 


viously used. 
down-time. 


Controlled Finishes. AlSiMag guides can 


Finer Quality. Homogeneous—no point of 
sudden failure. Smooth. Hard. Uniform. 
Dimensionally accurate. Help achieve 
more uniform tensions to improve prod- 
uct quality. Precision tolerances. 


be supplied in a wide range of finishes 
—from 4 to 80 RMS micro inches—uni- 
form from part to part and from lot to 
lot. Wonderful for lighter tensions! 


TEST SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


SHOWN APPROX. ACTUAL SIZE 











y 





13896 14941 19185-A 


eres 


22331-B 


20776-A 


ete 


31101 


ee oe 
23887 26683-A 


If you don’t see the guides you need on this page, send us complete details. 
Custom samples for test can be produced promptly at reasonable cost. Write today. 


ice on custom designs. 


A Subsidiary of t 
Minnesota Mining 
Manufacturing Company 


SALES SeeteERs: NEW ENGLAND: W. J. Geary, 27 Fairlawn St., 
ingston, N. J., 6-1260. SOUTHEAST: James W. Crisp, 409 Buncombe .. 
American Lava Corp. Chattanooga 5, Tenn., Amherst 5-341] 


OTHER COUNTRIES: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., International Div., 


| AMERICAN LAVA 
K*>CORPORATION 


og Rot 


REPRESENT ATIVES CANADA 
St. 


> 20041-A 


17433 


DVIS 


26653 


39 99 IS 


21501-A 20757 20111 


© 


22615-A 19102-A 34099 23138 


We can give you speedy serv- 





CHATTANOOGA 5, TENN. 
56TH YEAR OF CERAMIC LEADERSHIP 








Williams 1-4177. NORTHEAST: J. S. Gosnell, 205 Walnut St., 
pt. 9, Greenville, S. C., Cedar 9-8520. ALL OTHER AREAS: J. B. Shacklett 
lan M. Haldane & Co., P. O. Box 54, London, Ont. ALL 


Liv- 


Paul 6, Minn 





